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O’Neill’s own private notes on the writing of Mourning Becomes 
Electra have been published, and we can now see how the play took 


shape in his mind, grew to imposing proportions, and at last reached 
c high 





phase the stage of the Theatre Guild in the form in which we now know 
it. But are these notes complete? Were they made to be a work- 

SONS | ing guide for the playwright, or are they a brief summary of mile- 
Rs. 0 stones passed? I do not know whether O’Neill himself could now 
——I trace the precise order of development of certain ideas that oc- 
curred to him, too slight to demand written record, but which may 

+ have been as important to him in solving his problems as those that 
were preserved in the notebook. But the written record is particu- 

larly valuable as a reflection of the playwright’s mental processes; 

it interests me not so much as showing how Mourning Becomes 

Electra was made as in offering me the reflection of an active and 

those alert intelligence bent on expressing clearly and emphatically in 
gg | the theater one of the oldest problems that man has tried to solve. 
nglish | The latest O’Neill play is no stunt. O’Neill is not the man to 
es in | trifle with the theater; even in his most obviously experimental 
rap | plays the form he uses is always the result of a conscious effort to 
gc | dramatize clearly some aspect of human activity. His worst mis- 
| takes are the result, not of trying to see what he could do with his 

er gifts, but of efforts to rephrase or reinterpret something he thought 
a it worth his while to express. Mourning Becomes Electra is to be 
— considered as an outgrowth of O’Neill’s other work, and closely 
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related to it. To judge it properly, it should be looked at as part of 
his entire output. If you think of it this way you will, I believe, see 
much more of O’Neill in it than Aeschylus; in spite of his deliber- 
ate use of the trilogy form and the fundamental similarity of the 
two stories, Electra remains a contemporary work. It presents, 
quite aside from its external form, another aspect of O’Neill’s devel- 
opment not only as a writer but as a man of our day and civiliza- 
tion searching for a rational explanation of life and death, and 
what used to be called sin and evil. Directly in Lazarus Laughed 
and indirectly in The Great God Brown, Strange Interlude, and 
Dynamo, O’Neill has done a lot of thinking in public, and I mean 
this in no derogatory sense, convinced though I am that his best 
plays are those that are concerned not so much with philosophy 
as with the less reflective sorts of men and women. I am here trac- 
ing his ideas rather than his development as an artist. In giving us 
such characters as Reuben and Dion and Nina, he is dramatizing 
not so much the people of our day as the abstract questions that 
make life an unhappy matter for so many of us. Such persons would 
have very little reason for living if we were to accept them as human 
beings rather than abstractions; like their creator, they are in quest 
of some kind of religion or philosophy to which they can cling. 
Whether or not it is really religion that would give them the power 
to assert themselves as positive forces in the modern world, is no 
matter; they think so, and thinking, rendered more complicated 
than ever before by the contributions of professional thinkers, is 
one of the most effective instruments of fate in the hands of our 
modern tragic writers. The characters in O’Neill’s later plays are 
for the most part the victims, in varying degrees, of their own phil- 
osophical doubts. In Lazarus Laughed, however, we have a posi- 
tive and joyous assertion of the will to live, a proclamation made 
by an idealistic prophet who is tortured by no doubts, a man so sure 
of his message that he has actually banished death from his world; 
but O’Neill took good care to put this prophet into a world far 
remote from us, a world nearly two thousand years younger than 
it is now. Lazarus Laughed is not life; it is the playwright’s dream 
between an earlier and a later hell on earth. That the philosophy 
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of this play is not sufficient to its author is shown by his subsequent 
work. 

There would be no point in comparing the O’Neill play with the 
Aeschylus trilogy if it were not that the process sheds light on the 
American’s attitude toward his present and future concern as a 
writer. It is likely that O’Neill turned to Aeschylus because the 
Greek had at hand a set of conventions that enabled him to present 
certain aspects of life that seemed important, without having to 
explain too much of the background or history of his characters. 
The chorus, the masks, the formal literary language, the common 
heritage of history, legend, religion, politics, such were among the 
advantages enjoyed by the ancient dramatists, who were very little 
concerned with the surfaces of things and the accidentals of daily 
existence. Greek tragedy offered O’Neill a wider field for the ex- 
pression of his ideas than he could have had if he had chosen a 
modern scene and modern characters. Mere realism, observation, 
reporting, were not what he was after. “Too many playwrights,” 
he said to me when we were talking this over recently, “are intent 
on writing about people, instead of life.”” Even in his earlier plays 
you can perceive O’Neill reaching out beyond the framework he 
had set himself before he was able to aim higher, and it is for this 
reason that even in such well-realized plays as Desire under the 
Elms I can never feel quite satisfied that the playwright was satis- 
fied. What appeals to me most strongly in those of his plays I most 
respect and like is this uneasy undertone that hints at something 
not completely expressed. 

In turning to Greek tragedy for a medium through which he 
might express dramatically another aspect of one of the problems 
of modern life, O’Neill was determined to reduce his story to its 
barest outlines and his characters to their quintessential selves, 
either divining or having read in Aristotle that in tragedy “charac- 
ter comes in as subsidiary to the actions,” since the “incidents and 
the plot are the end of tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all.”’ 
Precisely as in The Great God Brown he had avoided showing us 
the individual peculiarities of facial expression through the use of 
masks, and in Strange Interlude and Dynamo resorted to the aside 
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and the soliloquy because he wanted to get at the mental processes 
of his people without making every speech seem “natural,” so in 
Mourning Becomes Electra he utilized a ready-made story into all 
the details and motives and reasons of which it was not necessary 
to go. If he had lived in Elizabethan England (and not joined 
Drake or Raleigh), he would probably have gone over to the Bank- 
side and written plays in blank verse. He admits that what his 
new play needs is immortal poetry, and he is modest enough to 
confess that he is not the man to write it. 

When, therefore, he wrote in his Notes and Extracts from a 
Fragmentary Diary that it had occurred to him to write a “modern 
psychological drama using one of the old legend plots of Greek 
it was no sudden inspiration, but the culmination of a 
series of technical experiments, patient quests in search of a 
method. Follow these notes, begun in 1926, and you will see that 
O’Neill soon made up his mind to use Aeschylus only when Aes- 
chylus could help, and to fall back on O’Neill for the rest. 

His earliest problem was outlined in the first note: “Is it pos- 
sible to get modern psychological approximation of Greek sense 
of fate into such a play, which an intelligent audience of today, 
possessed by no belief in gods or moral retribution, could accept and 
be moved by?” 

This must have given him no little trouble. After all, Aeschylus 
did write for an audience that must have accepted, even though as 
conventions, a set of more or less established moral, religious, and 


”? 


political dogmas, and that being so, it was not necessary for him 
to answer such questions as any modern American audience must 
have answered before they are ready to accept the premises laid 
down in a play. And we must remember that the Oresteia was 
based upon legends as familiar to fifth-century Athens as the Bible 
stories were to Puritan New England. Your fundamentalist never 
thinks of asking about Adam’s parents; he knows. 

O’Neill soon saw that he could not very well place his story 
against a contemporaneous background; the time of the Civil War 
was just remote enough. “Civil War,” he noted, “is only possibility 
—fits into picture—Civil War as background for drama of mur- 
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derous family love and hate.” Yet that epoch is far enough re- 
moved for us to accept certain conventions without demanding a 
meticulous explanation for every motive, but close enough to enable 
us to identify ourselves with the ideas and emotions of the char- 
acters; just as Aeschylus could take it for granted that his audience 
knew what the Trojan War was about, so O’Neill had only to sug- 
gest his time and place. 

The Agamemnon and Homecoming are concerned with situa- 
tions fundamentally alike. In Aeschylus’ play, Agamemnon returns 
to his wife Clytemnestra, who has been unfaithful to him with 
Aegisthus, Agamemnon’s cousin; Clytemnestra murders him be- 
cause he has sacrificed their daughter Iphigenia, because he brings 
home with him a concubine, and because she wants Aegisthus to 
rule over the kingdom. In the O’Neill play, Ezra Mannon returns 
to his wife Christine, who has been unfaithful to him with Captain 
Adam Brant, Ezra’s cousin; Christine murders him because she 
has always hated him and wants to marry Adam. 

Neither Electra nor Orestes has a place in the Greek play, and 
Orestes is scarcely mentioned; he is no more than an ominous note 
in a speech of Cassandra’s and in one of the choral chants. In omit- 
ting Cassandra and the choruses (except for the modern counter- 
part of the townspeople, who are chiefly background), and in not 
suggesting a direct parallel to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, O’Neill had 
to furnish some substitute for the material introduced into the 
ancient story by these means, not because he was trying to ‘“‘mod- 
ernize”’ Aeschylus, but because he was intent upon establishing a 
dramatic embodiment of the fate that pursued the house of Man- 
non. The fact that Clytemnestra was jealous of Cassandra is of 
little importance, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia—for O’Neill’s pur- 
pose—is just as irrelevant. So, instead of making Orestes the chief 
instrument of vengeance, as Aeschylus did in the second part of his 
trilogy, he at once gave to Lavinia the dramatic functions of the 
prophetess, the avenger Orestes, and the choruses. It is she who 
learns the story of the feud between Ezra’s grandfather Abe and his 
brother David; who learns that her mother’s lover Brant is the son 
of David and the servant girl Marie Brantome; and because she is 
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so unequivocally a product of the combined hatreds of her parents 
and their parents in turn, she cannot rest until she has driven the 
guilty parties to their punishment. She will see to it that they pay 
the price of sin. 

The Greek legend tells that Atreus and Thyestes, sons of Pelops, 
dwelt at Argos with Eurystheus the king . . . . and when he died, Atreus ruled 
in his place, and wedded his daughter. But Thyestes wronged his brother’s 
wife, and was banished from Argos. And after a while he returned again, and 
clung unto the altar at Argos; and Atreus, fearing to slay him, devised this 
deed. He slew certain of the children of Thyestes, and bade him to a banquet, 
and gave him to eat of his own children’s flesh; and he ate, knowing not what 
it was. But when he knew what was done, he spake a bitter curse upon the 
house of Atreus, that they should all perish by a doom like that of his own 
children. And there befell these woes unto that house, and for three genera- 
tions the curse of murder departed not away. 


Not for a moment does the Greek poet let us forget that because 
of the first sin of Thyestes and Atreus the gods have decreed and 
sought retribution and suffering from the guilty. With sometimes 
tiresome insistence, chorus after chorus repeats the dirge of that 

impious deed 
From which that after-growth of ill doth rise. 


Whereas with Aeschylus the first play ends with the temporary 
triumph of Clytemnestra, with O’Neill Christine stands already 
charged with murder by her daughter, a woman whom we feel a 
once to be mistress of the situation. 

The Libation-Bearers, the second play of the Greek trilogy, in- 
troduces Orestes and Electra, but the woman soon fades into the 
background and Orestes undertakes alone to pursue his mother 
and her lover. He has consulted the Delphic oracle and is com- 
manded by Apollo to punish the guilty pair, in accordance with the 
decree of Zeus; he acts quickly, with the help of his friend Pylades, 
but almost immediately after the double murder he is beset by the 
avenging Furies, symbols of yet another power not under the con- 
trol of Zeus and at variance with the Olympian hierarchy, and he 
is driven mad. 

In O’Neill’s second play, The Hunted, we follow up to a certain 
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point the same broad course of events: Lavinia and her brother 
Orin together track down Christine and Adam, kill the man, and 
drive their mother to suicide. In the belief that her mission is ended 
Lavinia turns to her temporarily unbalanced brother, determined 
at last to find happiness, and ultimately to marry the normal and 
unimaginative Peter. But she has reckoned without the Furies, 
those powerful and as yet not fully understood forces within us that 
wreck mind and body when they are no longer under control. Orin, 
being the weak, is the first tosuccumb. His case is complicated by a 
certain introspective malady that was unknown to or at least not 
touched upon by Aeschylus. 

At this point O’Neill declares his independence from the Greek 
model. Aeschylus carried him as far as was necessary. It would 
have been useless and absurd to attempt to introduce to any great 
extent a modern counterpart for Te Furies, the third part of the 
Greek trilogy. I confess I find this play anticlimatic. It is toa great 
extent a political and patriotic document, and in writing the last 
part of it, the Greek poet side-stepped the moral and psychological 
problems he had raised and up to this point developed. What, we 
wonder and demand to know, will Orestes do, torn between two op- 
posed forces, the one a command from the chief of the gods, the 
other a personified urge from the irresistible goddesses of-venge- 
ance? It was fated that such-and-such events should come to 
pass, that the family of Atreus should suffer for the wrongs commit- 
ted by certain of its members; yet to make doubly sure that he was 
the instrument ordained to punish the guilty, Orestes had scrupu- 
lously performed his religious duties and consulted the oracle, pre- 
sumably the highest source of religious authority. His God com- 
manded him to do the deed, yet upon committing it he found he had 
transgressed another law, decreed by the Furies. For a man in such 
a dilemma the only way out, according to Aeschylus, was to appeal 
to the highest court in the most enlightened country: Aeschylus’ 
country, and the local court of the Areopagus. 

Instead of facing the issue, or carrying it to some higher place 
of moral justice, or even leaving it unsolved among those problems 
that men simply cannot fathom, he shows us Orestes appealing to 
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Athena, the patron goddess of the very city whose people made up 
Aeschylus’ audience: 

I call Athena, lady of this land 

To come, my champion. 

Verily, Athena was no less obliging to the Greek than the United 
States marines used to be to our melodramatists, never allowing 
a gallant hero to remain long in the hands of wicked foreigners. 
But the Furies are no less insistent upon their rights, Athena or no 
Athena; for it is their claim that matricide is punishable by anni- 
hilation, no matter what the motive that prompted it. A jury of 
Athenian citizens is summoned by the goddess, court is held on the 
Areopagus (in sight of the theater where the Oresteia was per- 
formed), and Orestes is tried. Portia-like, and very much at home 
in her own city, the goddess addresses the Furies: ‘The form of 
justice, not its deed, thou willest.” The jury is divided, but Athena, 
who herself decreed that she should have the deciding vote in case 
of a tie, absolves her suppliant. The Furies complain: 

Now are they all undone, the ancient laws 
.... New wrong for ancient right shall be 
If matricide go free. 


A long argument follows, and at last the Furies consent not only 
to accept the verdict, but to be friendly, for Athena promises them 
“reat honor from the Athenians, and a sacred dwelling in the land 
...., and they were appeased, and were called no more Furies, but 
Gracious Goddesses.” Orestes virtually disappears from the play 
at this point, as Aeschylus brings his trilogy to its wordy closing 
scene. The opposing parties are reconciled by acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Athenian tribunal in matters of religion and state. 
That this was propaganda to strengthen the prestige of the Athe- 
nian court at a moment when it was threatened by the popular party 
is well known. The Father of Drama has side-stepped the very 
issues he raised, either because he could not make up his mind as 
to whether Orestes was guilty or not, or because he cared more 
about the government of his own city than he did about his trilogy. 

In the third O’Neill play, The Haunted, the playwright parts 
company almost entirely from Aeschylus. He might, of course, by 
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way of furnishing a counterpart to The Furies, have taken Lavinia 
and Orin before the Supreme Court at Washington, and introduced 
an archbishop instructing the nine justices as to what procedure 
they should adopt in dealing with the culprits; only he would have 
had to reduce the number of justices to eight and made the Statue 
of Liberty the final arbiter in case of a tie. Further, the jury would 
have to be told it would remain forever, under proper religious guid- 
ance, the ultimate standard of all human conduct: 

.... Man with man and state with state 

Shall vow the pledge of common hate 

And common friendship, that for man 

Hath oft made blessing out of ban, 

Be ours unto all time. 

The decrees of Fate, or its modern equivalent, may nowadays be 
stated quite as easily as that, but they are not accepted as they 
probably were accepted twenty-three hundred years ago. We are, 
with good reason, much readier to take our political philosophy via 
Messrs. Kaufman and Ryskind, whose Of Thee I Sing better rep- 
resents our attitude toward the political machine. 

So, whatever may be thought of O’Neill’s purely literary achieve- 
ment as compared with the poetry of Aeschylus, I for one am ready 
to give the American the wreath of laurel or the cask of wine that 
goes to the victor for working out his fate motif with greater skill 
and more courage and a deeper understanding of the human mind 
than the Greek had done. O’Neill was at least-after the truth as 
he saw it, while Aeschylus sought the less honorable course of glo- 
rifying his state and its official religion. 

Instead of avenging Furies, placated by a mere bribe (this at 
least is a modern touch), O’Neill gives us a rather complete exhibi- 
tion of complexes, a picture of moral and mental struggle that, in 
its broad outlines, is acceptable to us of today. The playwright saw 
the thing through, whether we happen to like his solution or not. 

From the Notes it appears that O’Neill found it hard at first to 
set forth in dramatic form some modern equivalent to the Furies, 
but he got the cue from his own observation and experience, inten- 
sified and clarified by a certain amount of scientific reading. In the 
first draft, not so abstract or formal as the final one, he had come 
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closer to the methods of naturalism, but as he dug deeper into his 
subject, he found the play “‘sprouting out,” as he wrote me at the 
time, “into a technique more uniquely belonging to me and my 
theme, and I am highly excited with the possibilities. However, I 
don’t want you to think Iam... . reaching out after something 
strange and new. It is really only a development and combination 
of methods I have successfully used before.” 

While Aeschylus led his matricide into the arms of a politically 
prejudiced goddess who tried him by unfair means and absolved 
him from guilt in order to glorify Athens, O’Neill focused his atten- 
tion on Lavinia, plus Orin (these two being his Orestes). Lavinia, 
the product of those very forces in her family which precipitated its 
peculiar and inevitable fate, discovers that she has at last become 
like her own mother, that in demanding payment for sin that grew 
out of lust and hatred she herself is inevitably drawn to her own 
brother and even to the naked savages, now that her father, toward 
whom she was also drawn by forces not exactly filial, is no longer 
alive. All her natural instincts, thwarted by a maniacal desire for 
vengeance, have turned in upon her. This is her fate, and she 
marches to a doom which is actually inescapable, from which no 
god-from-the-machine, no benign court, or no accommodating 
dramatist is able to save her. For such victims of the evil that 
appears to be inherent in life there is no salvation. 

Instead of using masks to show what has happened to Orin and 
Lavinia, O’Neill simply states in his stage directions that they have 
come to resemble their parents, a bit of symbolism more strikingly 
dramatic than he could have achieved if he had actually made the 
actors put on masks. “I’m now,” says Orin, “in Father’s place and 
you're Mother..... That’s the evil destiny out of the past I haven’t 
dared predict! I’m the Mannon you're chained to!”’ Out of the 
mouth of this demented man has come the ultimate truth. Like the 
inspired Cassandra, he perceives through his disordered mind the 
meaning of the curse. 

So the last of the Mannons, like Abbie and Eben in Desire 
under the Elms, have proved to be the instruments of their own fate. 

For a time it seemed that each would find happiness in love, 
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Lavinia with Peter, and Orin with Hazel; happiness, too, loomed 
for them in the distant isles, but because each was a Mannon, 
damned with the Mannon tradition and temperament and a knowl- 
edge of the Mannon history, each had to pay the price. 

The Haunted is largely concerned with the exposition of the in- 
trospective tragedies of a man and a woman observed and studied 
to a certain extent in the light of modern science. That the revela- 
tions of this science were expressed and patterned somewhat too 
precisely after Freud and Jung I felt on first reading the play, but 
O’Neill’s answer to my criticism is worth quoting: 

I don’t agree with your Freudian objection. Taken from my author’s angle, 
I find fault with critics on exactly the same point—that they read too damn 
much Freud into stuff that could very well have been written exactly as is 
before psychoanalysis was ever heard of. Imagine the Freudian bias that 
would be read into Stendhal, Balzac, Strindberg, Dostoievsky, etc., if they 
were writing today! After all, every human complication of love and hate in 
my trilogy is as old as literature, and the interpretations I suggest are such as 
might have occurred to any author in any time with a deep curiosity about 
the underlying motives that actuate human interrelationships in the family. 
In short, I think I know enough about men and women to have written 
Mourning Becomes Electra almost exactly as it is if I had never heard of 
Freud or Jung or the others. Authors were psychologists, you know, and 
profound ones, before psychology was invented. And I am no deep student 
of psychoanalysis. As far as I can remember, of all the books written by 
Freud, Jung, etc., I have read only four, and Jung is the only one of the lot 
who interests me. Some of his suggestions I find extraordinarily illuminating 
in the light of my own experience with hidden human motives. 

The whole question of this treatment of the theme of fate in 
modern life as compared with its treatment by the ancient Greek 
dramatic poets is worth discussing only for the light it sheds on the 
fundamental problem O’Neill asked himself in the note already 
quoted, “Is it possible to get modern psychological approximation 
of Greek sense of fate into such a play” which would be accepted 
by modern audiences? Modern audiences, says O’Neill, have no 
general religious basis, no common fund of tradition to which they 
may refer the greatest problems with which we are all concerned. 
The closest modern equivalent is our yet-infant science of psychol- 
ogy; fate, says O’Neill, is what happens to human beings because 
of what they are, not what some god tells them to be, and it is the 
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business of the tragic dramatist to show how human destiny resides 
in the individual, the family, the race. 

That science may be wrong, that the little we know about our- 
selves is ridiculously far from the ultimate truth, is no matter; every 
generation must restate and try to reinterpret the human story and 
the human tragedy as best it may. 





A VERSE-SPEAKING CHOIR IN HIGH SCHOOL 
GRACE LOAR 


In the rear of the auditorium I sat apart, tense, waiting. The 
six hundred boys and girls who were the audience either would 
like the verse-speaking choir or would ridicule it. There were 
high-school boys with the girls speaking poetry from the stage. 
Would they suggest an exercise for Children’s Day? 

So far as I knew, choral speaking had not been tried in our part 
of the United States. I had never seen or heard a verse-speaking 
choir, but I had read an article’ about the work in colleges in 
California. From it I secured the address of the Verse-Speaking 
Fellowship in London.” I joined the Fellowship, ordered a book 
or two, and became enthusiastic about the creative possibilities, in 
expressing the beauty and vividness of poetry by rhythm, tone, 
grouping, action, light, and color. 

I knew of the dangers attendant upon choral speaking in un- 
skilled hands. They lie in the choice and use of material, the treat- 
ment of rhythms, grouping of voices, the labored, inflexible speech 
of the untrained, and lack of care and understanding in interpre- 
tation. I wondered if I were rushing in “where angels fear to 
tread,” but something seemed to urge me on. 

A Junior English class was scheduled for an assembly program. 
Two short plays were planned but they did not use enough people. 

1 Dorothy Kaucher “The Verse-speaking Choir,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
February, 1931, p. 64. (See also the article by Professor J. L. Horn on the Sprech- 
chor in Germany, “The Speech Chorus,” English Journal, June, 1930, and that of 
Virginia Sanderson, “Choirs That Speak,” ibid., June, 1931.—Eprror). 

2 The Verse-Speaking Fellowship, The Polytechnic School of Speech Training, 
Litchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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We wanted everybody to have an opportunity to participate. Here 
was an occasion to try that experiment which had been clamoring 
for expression for more than a year. So I told the class about it, 
the possibilities and the dangers, admitting my lack of training to 
direct and asking for suggestions. Those who could work for an 
hour at four o’clock every evening for three weeks were to make 
up the choir. Because other rehearsals and meetings were sched- 
uled for that time, it was an inconvenient hour, but the best one 
we had. Many who wanted to be in the first verse-speaking choir 
in Grafton High School could not come at that time, but we fin- 
ished with five boys and seven girls. Most of them had appeared 
in a program before, but two of the boys had worked only behind 
the scenes. They were not a selected group, but just students who 
cared enough to work about sixteen hours on a sixteen-minute 
performance. 

For material, I examined every volume of verse I could find. I 
knew if this first effort failed with the audience, I could not, for 
years, persuade boys to speak poetry again. I had read and veri- 
fied the statement that often young people first become interested 
in poetry through humorous verse. So I searched long for a suit- 
able selection of that sort to place first in our group of poems. 

Miss Gullan? advocates material that is adapted to the literary 
appreciation of the speakers, that which has a strong impelling 
rhythm, contrasted moods, and vivid images. The best kind of 
material for choral speaking is that which was originally used for 
utterance in unison, or was written for that purpose. Refrains to 
folk ballads are of this type. In medieval days people spoke them 
together as an accompaniment to the verses of the minstrel, when 
he recited these in the castle hall. Some Kipling and Newbolt 
poems have stirring refrains. The refrains of many of our Psalms 
have beauty and power, when spoken in unison, as they were by 
the people in answer to their priest in times of rejoicing, mourn- 
ing, and worship. Other parts of the Scriptures, such as Job and 
Ecclesiastes, are especially effective when used in this way. 


2 Marjorie Gullan, Spoken Poetry in the Schools (4th ed.; London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1930), chap. viii. 
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Since our assemblies usually open with somewhat formal Scrip- 
ture reading and prayer, we decided to vary the method. Our 
stage was bare save for gray draperies. The girls wore white 
dresses, the boys white trousers and shirts open at the neck. 
When the curtain opened the stage was flooded with soft blue 
light. The chairman announced that the group would read Ps. 
136 in a manner similar to that of some of the Old Testament 
worshipers. The girls in a row across the front of the stage began, 
“O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is good.”” The boys at the 
back of the stage continued with the refrain, “for His mercy en- 
dureth forever.” The reading was especially impressive. It was 
followed by a poem-prayer spoken by one of the girls. 

While the choir remained in position (we had stressed the im- 
portance of no purposeless movement at any time), the chairman 
explained what we were attempting to do with the poems that 
were to follow, and announced the “play poem,” “The Potatoes’ 
Dance,” by Vachel Lindsay. For this both boys and girls were 
grouped according to their voices—high, medium, low—with four 
in each group. Most of the poem was spoken at a rapid tempo, 
and presented in a bluish-purple light. The “highs” began, bend- 
ing low and pointing down, “ ‘Down cellar,’ said the cricket.” 
The “mediums” and “lows” followed rapidly in like manner. The 
fourth line was spoken in unison. We romped through the poem 
with appropriate action, dividing the lines among the groups in 
the way that seemed best to express the idea and spirit. One line 
near the end, “He was golden-brown and slim,” was spoken as 
a solo by a boy with a rich low voice. The members of the choir 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves and the poem, and they knew that 
the audience joined with them, for there was a stimulating reac- 
tion, even to details that they had feared might pass unnoticed. 

The second selection, “The Shell,” by James Stephens, was 
found in our literature text. We tried to express the mood of this 
poem by making it a tone picture. The speakers stood in a slightly 
curved line across the stage. The light was grayish-blue. The 
tempo was slow except for the last sentence. There was a peculiar 
beauty in the long phrases and the deep, rounded vowel sounds, 
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with o’s predominating. Then the contrast when, after the shell 
is taken from the ear, the poet cries, “Oh, it was sweet to hear a 
cart go jolting down the street,” came as a surprise. The audience 
relaxed, and journeyed back from the desolate reaches of the dis- 
tant seas. 

I wanted to be sure that the boys were not asked to do anything 
“lady-like,” and also to give them time to arrange their scarfs for 
the next number. So the girls alone, in a yellow light to suggest 
sun, interpreted “The Welcome,” by Arthur Powell. We used 
this short poem because the program was in the spring. The me- 
dium and low voices combined spoke the first three lines of each 
stanza; the high voices, the fourth line. The last line of the poem 
was spoken in unison. The action and grouping made pleasing 
pictures. 

Our closing number, because it was Bicentennial Year, was 
John Daly’s “A Toast to the Flag.” The girls did not leave the 
stage, but moved to each side where the scarfs were arranged in 
order. The scarfs were long enough to reach from hand to hand, 
when arms were extended. Four were red, four white, four blue. 
We cut the stripes from ordinary bunting. A patriotic march was 
played while boys and girls took their positions at the beginning, 
and between stanzas, but not during the speaking. When the 
music ceased, those with the red stripes—they were the high 
voices—were spaced across the front of the stage, backs to the 
audience, scarfs behind them, hands at sides. They were facing 
a large silk flag which, between parted curtains at the back of the 
stage, was waving in the breeze of an electric fan and the light of 
a white flood. Another white flood lighted the stage. The speakers 
with the blue-and-white stripes stood facing the audience and 
forming diagonals from each side of the flag to the front corners 
of the stage. We tried, at all times, to keep effective pictures on 
the stage. This one caused a patriotic thrill that was evident in 
the whole assembled group. 

The “‘reds” spoke the first line, “Here’s to the Red of it!” rais- 
ing their right arms in salute to the flag. The “whites,” medium 
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voices, spoke the next four lines. The blues, low voices, finished 
the stanza at a slower rate, with attention to the long vowels. 

For the second stanza, the whites came forward and took posi- 
tions between the reds. The blues divided to make two on each 
side of the flag. On the line “Here’s to the White of It!” both 
whites and reds extended right arms in salute. 

For the last stanza the blues came forward to make the red, 
white, and blue pattern. All had backs to the audience and faces 
to the flag. When they said “Here’s to the Blue of It!” all extended 
arms diagonally, right up, left down. Since each speaker took care 
to have his scarf extended parallel to the others, the effect was 
striking, for there were the four sets of red, white, and blue stripes 
across the front of the stage, and Old Glory was rippling beyond. 
At the middle of the last stanza, while music was played, six speak- 
ers moved right and six left to form a semicircle on each side of the 
flag, facing it. Simultaneously they raised their scarfs over their 
heads, and brought them front ready for the line, “Here’s to the 
whole of it.”’ On this line, scarfs were extended parallel and diag- 
onally in front of the speakers, with the hand nearest the flag raised. 
The lines were spoken in unison except the last, ““Red, White, and 
Blue!” 

After the first line, I forgot to be tense, and began to be thrilled 
along with the rest of the audience, for high-school people did 
enjoy that poetry. It was an outstanding feature of the programs 
for the year. 

Why all this exposition of a part of an assembly program? 
Doesn’t every English teacher feel that something has been achieved 
when a pupil has learned to find pleasure in a poem? In this case 
poetry had become an experience to a small group and somewhat 
a revelation to a whole school. 

The teacher of literature would be primarily interested in the 
verse-speaking choir, because by playing, acting, feeling, living 
verse, speakers and listeners realize in an unusual degree the 
rhythm, power, and meaning of poetry. Their appreciation of 
poetic forms and ideas is aroused, and their imaginations are stim- 
ulated. 
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Speaking poetry together gives freedom to self-conscious and 
timid students who could not speak alone. It improves enunciation 
and brings about better co-ordination of voice and body. Mem- 
orizing poetry in this way is a pleasure. Another important value 
of group speaking is that it is a pleasant, constructive, worth-while 
way to interest and direct a large number of students. Then, too, 
it fills, in a way that is different, a place on the many programs that 
must be prepared and presented. 

Our reaction to our first effort was that we must organize a 
verse-speaking choir with a regularly scheduled meeting time, and 
build up a varied and balanced repertoire of splendid selections. 


TO A CLEVER POET 
CHARLES BALLARD 


You have taught your canary to sing operatic bars. 
I’d sooner hear the scream of a jay, 
Or the wail of a little owl. 


Oh, hang your cage in a pine-tree, 
To be filled with green shadows 
And incense 
And whispers! 














CITY POEMS FOR NINTH AND TENTH GRADES 
MARY ELINORE SMITH 


The ability of children to understand poetry depends primarily 
upon their comprehension of the experiences communicated to them 
by the poet. The experiences of children are, of course, narrow in 
scope and intensity. Their knowledge of the world is limited to a 
familiarity with their immediate environment; their knowledge oi 
human nature is derived from family and friends. Therefore, if a 
poem is to carry its full meaning to the adolescent, if he is to be 
moved by its emotional power, it must be expressed in terms of 
familiar experiences. Naturally, the experiences of all children vary 
according to the differences in their surroundings and in their man- 
ners of living. The country child, for example, who has seized the 
topmost branch of a young tree and swung on it down to the ground 
has no difficulty in understanding ‘“‘Birches,” by Robert Frost, but 
to the child who has grown up in the city the poem is likely to seem 
meaningless and insignificant. However, although we may not be 
able to tell which experiences are most familiar to individuals, we 
can make a selection of poems which are bound to coincide with 
those of most children. 

Since many thousands of school children in our times have spent 
their lives in cities, certain city experiences are common to all of this 
large group, and poems which deal with these experiences—poems 
of the modern metropolis—must necessarily possess the greatest 
appeal. These city poems, indeed, have a double value for the child 
of the present day. Not only do they communicate emotions which 
he can fully comprehend, but they contribute definitely to his cul- 
tural development. The least that can be said of this kind of verse 
is that it is real. The child discovers that life is not beautiful and 
pleasant for everyone. He sees that labor, poverty, and starvation 
are realities, and this new knowledge of life as it actually is brings 
about a feeling of tolerance, a sense of kinship with all human 
beings, because he has, through the eyes of the poet, participated in 
their sorrows and their happiness. 
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For the benefit of a group of ninth- and tenth-grade students it 
was necessary to compile a list of city poems and to classify them, 
in some measure, at least, according to subject matter. In such a 
list I do not attempt to distinguish between the truly great and the 
merely good or mediocre poems, for I believe that criticism and 
evaluation of poetry should be carried on by the students in the 
class. My only criteria in this selection have been these: (1) The 
poem must represent an experience which is familiar to the city 
child. (2) The experience must be sincere, undistorted, and true 
to life. (3) The fundamental ideas must be those which will broad- 
en a child’s knowledge of the world and of humanity in a moral and 
ethical sense. 

NOTE 

In this list of city poems abbreviations are used to indicate titles of collec- 
tions, anthologies, or other works in which specific poems may be found. The 
key to such abbreviations follows: 


AL—VIII Jacos M. Ross. Adventures in Literature, Book VIII. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 

CP MARGUERITE WILKINSON. Contemporary Poetry. New 
York: Macmillan, 1924. 

CV A. Marton MERRILL and Grace E. Spracue. Contem- 


porary Verse. Boston: Little, Brown, 19209. 

GRHS—II, 1, IV T. P. Cross, Reep Smiru, Ermer C. STauFFER. Good 
Reading for High Schools, Vols. II, III, IV. Boston: 
Ginn, 1930-31. 


LBMV Jesste B. RitreNHouse. A Little Book of Modern 
Verse. Beston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1913. 

LL—II EDWIN GREENLAW and CLARENCE STRATTON. Literature 
and Life, Book II. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1922. 

LLv—Il, Ill Rotto L. LyMAN and Howarp C. Hitv. Literature and 
Living, Books II and III. New York: Scribner’s, 1925. 

LSJH—Iil SAMUEL W. Patterson. Literature Series for Junior 


High Schools, Book III (for ninth grade). Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. 


MLP HerBert Bates. Modern Lyric Poetry. Evanston: 
Rowe Peterson, 19209. 

MV AntrTA P. Forses. Modern Verse. New York: Holt, 1921. 

NP Harrtet Monroe and Atice C. Henperson. The New 


Poetry. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 
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OG S. T. and F. T. SpAuLpInG. Open Gates. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1924. 

PfE Evras LIEBERMAN. Poems for Enjoyment. New York: 
Harper’s, 1931. 

PJHS—II Exvias LireperMAN. Poetry for Junior High Schools, 
Book II. New York: Scribner’s, 1926. 

ra Rosa M. MrKets and Grace SHoupP. Poetry of Today. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1927. 

SfY Rupyarp Kipiinc. Songs for Youth. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, 1925. 

SS Cart SANDBURG. Smoke and Steel. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1920. 

TSW Louis UNTERMEYER. This Singing World. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1923. 

VOD Marcery Gorpon and Marte B. Kino. Verse of Our 
Day. New York: D. Appleton, 1923. 

VP JeAN BroapHurst and Ciara L. Ruopes. Verse for 


Patriots. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 19109. 


A LIST OF CITY POEMS 
I. THE SPIRIT OF THE CITY 


Its magic spell—Modern poets are very often bewitched by the austere 
beauty of the city, by its throbbing crowds of humanity—so bewitched that it 
sometimes seems to them that they can hear its thrilling voice. 





FREDERICK M. Crapp. “Sky-Signs” (VOD). 
To this poet the city at night is like a huge, lighted ship with clouds for sails. 
Simple, very short, with vivid imagery. 
RricHARD LE GALLIENNE. “Brooklyn Bridge at Dawn” (MLP). 
An excellent poem to compare with the foregoing. The beauty of the sunrise 
makes the bridge and the whole city seem soft and ethereal. 
“Who, seeing thus the bridge a-slumber there, 
Would dream such softness, like a picture hung, 
Is wrought of human thunder, iron, and blood?” 
The poet gives a clear picture of the bridge as it appears to him, but the academic 
flavor of the language will confuse some high-school readers. 
Amy Lowe Lt. “A London Thoroughfare Two a.m.” (VOD). 
In spite of her professed dislike for an alien city, the poet delights in the image 
suggested by the wet, shining streets. 
“Like a slow-moving river, 
Barred with silver and black.” 


IRENE RUTHERFORD McCteop. “London” (VOD). 


Slightly sentimental, but extremely simple. The gray city calls the poet back 
from the colorful countryside. 
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Harotp Monroe. “Great City” (NP). 

A better poem, expressing somewhat the same idea. The essential thought is 
difficult to grasp, but the images are clear and familiar. 
JouHN Reep. “Proud New York” (NP). 

The same theme reiterated in severely classic verse. For brighter students. 
Cari SANDBURG. “Chicago” (GRHS—III). 

One of the most vivid city poems in our language. Some interpretation by the 
teacher may be necessary, but all students should read and understand it. 
CuarLes HANSON Towne. “The City” (CV). 

“The jealous City, whispering always—‘Home!’” Easily understood. 
Harriet Monroe. “At Twilight” (MV). 

An impression of the spirit of Chicago, to be compared with Carl Sandburg’s 
poem. 


Labor and industrialism in the city—So much manufacturing is carried on 
in large cities today that the spirit of the city seems somehow the spirit of 
labor, of machinery, of man’s power to build and to achieve. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. ‘The Builders” (OG). 
Watt WuHitMan. “Years of the Modern” (CV). 

These poems give perhaps the best possible introduction to this aspect of the 
spirit of the city. Students are interested in the prophetic note contained in both, 
and in how the prophecies are coming to pass. 

BERTON Bratey. “The Thinker” (LZv—I]I). 

We sometimes need to be reminded that human intelligence dominates all human 
labor. Clearly on the high-school level, this poem glorifies the mind of man in 
inspirational verse. 

J. C. NerHarpr. “The Cry of the People” (CP). 
“We are the workers and makers. 
We are no longer dumb! 
Tremble, O Shirkers and Takers! 
Sweeping the earth—we come!” 

This should be compared with Oppenheim’s “The Slave” and “The Man with 

the Hoe” by Edwin Markham (see below). 
EvEeLYN Simms. “The Bridge-Builders” (LZv—II). 

Glorifying a special kind of achievement. 

Cari SANDBURG. “Prayers of Steel” (CV) and “Smoke and Steel” (SS). 

The first poem in particular expresses the spirit of modern industrialism. Simple, 
direct, powerful. 

GeorcE W. Cutter. “The Song of Steam” (LLv—I]I). 
The power which drives the machinery sings of the glory of industry. 


EuNICE TIeTyENS. “Steam-Shovel” (LZ—II). 


The poet compares the steam-shovel to a great, prehistoric beast. Effective, 
clear-cut imagery. 
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Harriet Monroe. “The Turbine” (VP). 

This is best read aloud by the teacher and contrasted with the foregoing. Stanzas 
2 and 3 may be omitted. 

The cruelty of labor—poverty and overwork.—In this group of poems we 
see the darker side of industrialism. Poets call our attention to the factory 
workers who are denied rest and glimpses of beauty, and to all men who labor 
without hope. 


EpwWIN MarkHAM. “The Man with the Hoe” (GRHS—III1). 

Every child should read this during his high-school years to decide for himself 
how the future will reckon with this man. 
VACHEL Linpsay. “The Leaden-Eyed” (NP). 

A brief, highly compressed poem which is not too bitter for adolescent reading. 
Cart SANDBURG. “The Harbor” (MLP). 

Two contrasting pictures—the starved, gray women huddled against dark walls 
and the blue lake, the shore, the wheeling gulls. Brief and simple. 

Lovis UNTERMEYER. “Caliban in the Coal Mines” (CP). 

Best understood by brighter students. 

RicHARD Burton. “The Miner” (PT). 

Rather academic, but interesting for the subject. 
MARGARET WIDDEMER. “Factories” (CV). 

FLORENCE WILKINSON. ‘““The Flower Factory” (PfE). 
Marie ZATURENSKA. “Song of a Factory Girl” (MLP). 

Similar in theme and in quality, all these poems have an appeal for girls, enabling 
them to compare the lives of these factory workers, their contemporaries, with their 
own. 

RicHarD Burton. “Song of the Unsuccessful” (LBMV). 

Their prayer, “God, give us another chance!”, finds an echo in the sympathy 
of the adolescent for the “under dog.” 
Exras LIEBERMAN. “Brothers” (PfE). 

A pointed, effective contrast—the ragged sleeper on the park bench, the elegant 
gentlemen in the Club across the street. An old theme well handled. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. “The Cry of the Children” (PfE). 

This poem may impress the student with the fact that many of the ideas in 
modern poetry are not really new. A protest against child labor may well be con- 
sidered valuable for this group of poems. 

Hope for labor.—If all men learn to co-operate, to work together, they will 
liberate themselves, say the poets. 


JAMES OprpENHEIM. “The Slave” (VP). 
he slave was set free, yet 
“His slavery was not in the chains, 
But in himself ..... 
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“They can only set free men free... . 
And there is no need of that. 
Free men set themselves free.” 


III). 


His assumption, that “men must work together,” supplements the theme of 
Oppenheim’s poem. 





Rosert Frost. “A Tuft of Flowers” (LLv 


Cart SANDBURG. “Work Gangs” (SS). 

An application of the same idea. 

ANGELA Morcan. “Work—A Song of Triumph” (CV). 
“Thank God for a world where none may shirk, 
Thank God for the splendor of work!” 

A rousing, rhythmic poem, of special appeal to young people. 
HENRY VAN Dyke. “Work” (LLv—II1). 

Although more abstract than any of the foregoing, this poem has its place as 
the climax of this particular group. 

The city as a melting pot-—These poems may be read in connection with 
Mary Antin’s Promised Land or Pupin’s From Immigrant to Inventor, in what- 
ever high-school year they are most suitable. The idea of the melting pot in 
America, making one composite mass out of many different materials, grasps 
and holds the child’s imagination. Moreover, the process of becoming Ameri- 
canized is a familiar one to many students. 

Morris A. Beer. “Manhattan” (PJ/HS—I1). 

The poet finds romance in the foreign settlements of New York as he watches 
the old world melting into the new. 

THoMAS AUGUSTINE DALY. “Two ’Mericana Men” (CV) 

The fundamental idea, presented with gentle humor in Italian dialect, is an 
important one in the development of American citizenship. 

RoBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. “Scum o’ the Earth” (GRHS—I1). 

Some of this is bombast; much of it is not good poetry, but it has intensity and 
a swinging rhythm. After reading it the student will probably never forget this 
application of the term “scum of the earth” to the foreign-born in America. 
WINIFRED Letts. “In Service” (MLP). 

The other side of the picture. Nellie Cassidy is lonely in the city, and she longs 
for her home by the Irish Sea. 


II. THE CITY AS WE KNOW IT 
Buildings and other places that we know.—In the hotels, office buildings, and 
apartments of the city—at the aquarium and in the moving-picture theaters— 
the tragedies and comedies of people’s lives are beheld by the poet. 
MARGARET WippDEMER. “In an Office Building” (LZ—II). 
A woman’s thoughts as she walks down the hall of an office building give us a 
glimpse of her life. Delicate, poignant, very simple. 
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EMANUEL CaRNEVALI. “In This Hotel” (VP). 
All city dwellers are familiar with hotels, and the strength of this whimsical 
imagery is not lost to them. The poet wishes to be a head-waiter in this hotel— 
“Where the ceiling is the sky 
And the floor is the earth, 
And the rooms are the houses.” 
Harriet Monroe. “The Hotel” (ZZ—II). 
More sophisticated, but easily understood. 
MAXWELL BopENHEIM. “The Rear Porches of an Apartment Building” (VP). 
The metaphors are somewhat strained, but the last two lines serve to summarize 
the poem: 
“The passing of an afternoon to them 
is but the lengthening of blue-black shadows 
on brick walls.” 
WILLIAM Rose BENET. “Woolworth Tower” (PT). 
Amy Lowe Lt. “Red Slippers” (WP). 
A vivid picture of a shop window, of value pictorially. 
Max Eastman. “At the Aquarium” (VP). 
A clear-cut and striking poem of fourteen lines, in which people are compared 
with the fish, who 
“,.. wander also to and fro 
And know not why or where they go.” 
FLORENCE Kiper FRANK. “The Movies” (NP). 
The doctrine of escape— 
“She knows a cheap release 
From worry and from pain. 
The cowboys spur their hgrses 
Over the unending plain.” 
Houses in the city—The poets visualize every type of city home and they 
show us something of the lives of the home dwellers. 
F.S. Furnt. “Houses” (PfE). 
“Solid and square,” the houses in London are very like those in American cities. 
CHARLES HANSON Towne. “City Roofs” (CV). 
Comparable with Harriet Monroe’s “The Hotel.” 
Cari SANDBURG. “Clean Curtains” (SS). 
Bravely white at first, these curtains cannot remain long unsullied by the dirt 
and filth of the city. A metaphor not difficult to grasp. 
Louis UNTERMEYER. “Prayer for This House” (TSW). 
Young people can appreciate and understand the spirit of this poem. 
Ips Battey ALLEN. “Home!” (LSJH—III). 
The various tasks of a modern woman in her city home are suggested. Interesting 
to girls. 
The city and the world.—lIn this century we have seen many marvelous in- 
ventions, but no machines are more important than those that link the city with 
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all parts of the civilized world. There is something very wonderful about all 
these distance-conquering machines, and the poets of today feel their fascina- 
tion. 


Emity Dickinson. “The Railway Train” (GRHS—III). 

Simple, beautiful, and sincere. 
MARGARET WIDDEMER. “Whistle—Fantasy” (VOD). 

A poem which perfectly reproduces the sound effects of a train passing at night. 
Epwna St. Vincent Mittay. “Travel” (GRHS—II1). 


Most young people like the brief, brittle quality of Miss Millay’s poems. This one 
is artificial in form, but its expression of the universal Wanderlust is appealing. 


Carot Haynes. “On the Train” (LZv—II). 
Interesting because it recalls childhood travels. 
James THomson. “In the Train” (OG). 
Light, fanciful, melodious verse, not remarkable for depth of feeling. 
Cart SANDBURG. “Southern Pacific” (GRHS—III). 
Robust, strong, virile, in direct contrast to the foregoing. 
CHESTER Firxins. “Ona Subway Express” (LBMYV). 


This poem gives the effect of noise and speed, although the words and figures 
are rather difficult for ninth-grade students. 


Percy Mackaye. “The Automobile” (LBMV). 
VACHEL Linpsay. “The Santa Fe Trail” (CV). 
The poet’s rhythmic, singing verse is at its best here. 
Harotp T. Putsirer. “The Conquest of the Air” (LLv 
The evolution of the aeroplane. 
Joun G. UNDERWoop. “The Telephone” (PT). 


Glorifying “Central” and the familiar instrument which joins Maine and San 
Francisco and all the world. 





II). 


III, ROMANCE IN THE CITY 


Romance still lives —there are people living today who insist that the com- 
ing of machines and factories and the growth of large cities have done away 
with romance. But the poets have proved to us that there is just as much 
romance in our lives now as there ever was. They tell us that human beings will 
always be romantic and that no amount of machinery and business routine will 
change them. 


Rupyarp Krprinc. “The King” (SfY). 
People have always cried “Romance is dead!” 
“While all unseen 
Romance brought in the nine-fifteen.” 
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Louis UNTERMEYER. “Romance” (GRHS—III). 

The idea is repeated in more polished verse. 
ALFRED Noyes. “The Barrel-Organ” (GRHS—IV). 

The organ brings romance to the city streets. 
HELEN G. Cone. “A Common Street” (PT). 

A gray, crowded highway is transformed by the sunset into a golden avenue, 
“With the dark shapes of men ascending still.” 
CHRISTOPHER Morey. “To a Post-Office Inkwell” (AL). 

The most prosaic object conceivable is endowed with an aura of romance, which 
is easily within the imaginative scope of the most phlegmatic child. 

Romance and city people-——Some long for romance; others do not know it 
when it is close at hand. 


DANIEL HENDERSON. ‘The Tea-Trader” (PfE). 
The grocery clerk dreams of trading for tea in glamorous oriental countries. 
EpMUND LEaAmy. “The Ticket Agent” (WLP). 
“He deals in dreams and calls it—work!” 
RutH Comrort MitcHe.i. “The Travel Bureau” (GRHS—II1). 
Comparable with the foregoing. 
W. W. Gipson. “Ina Restaurant” (VOD). 
A simple, pathetic picture of the city clerk who dines out on Sunday, seeking to 
forget the tedium of his work as he revels in the dinner music. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. “Old Susan” (GRHS—IV). 
She finds escape from the workaday world in novels. 
AnonyMous. “The Street Musician” (7SW). 
The musician plays and brings romance and idealism to the toiling people of the 
city. 
Longing for the country—Sometimes the sight of growing things in the city 
makes people long to return to the country once again. 


DANA Burnet. “Roses in the Subway” (MV). 
Epna St. VINCENT Mittay. “City Trees” (MLP). 
Rosert Frost. “A Brook in the City” (7SW). 
The poet emphasizes the newness of the city. It has been built so recently 
that even the brook has not yet vanished. 
HELEN Hoyt. “Ellis Park” (MV). 
Light, delicate, and cheerful, this poem tells of a daily walk which lends mean- 
ing to the day’s work. 
JoHN Drinkwater. “Lady Street” (PT). 
Both the thought and the melody of the verse are appealing. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. “A City Voice” (VOD). 
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W. W. Gieson. “The Ice-Cart” (GRHS—IV). 

Both of these poems are bitter protests against incessant labor and heat and 
fatigue in the city. In both the contrast between city and country is striking 
and vivid. 

IV. STORIES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF CITY PEOPLE 

Types——Some poems tell us about people whom we should all be able to 

recognize. 


ANNA HempsTEAD Brancu. ‘To a New York Shop Girl” (CV). 

Valuable because it reveals a spirit of tolerance. 
ELIzABETH CoatTsworTH. “Pretty Futility” (GRHS—III). 

Sharp characterization of a type only too evident in modern life. 
NATHALIA CRANE. “The Blind Girl” (PfE). 

Simple and musical, with an unusual point of view- 

“The darkness holds all loveliness. . 

Cart SANDBURG. “Manual System” (AL). 

An amusing impression of the telephone girl. 
VIRNA SHEARD. “Postmen” (LLv—IT). 
WALTER DE LA Mare. “The Tailor” (VOD). 

A bent, muttering figure in the twilight is sharply and skilfully drawn. 
BABETTE DeutscH. “Distance” (MLP). 

Two old men play chess, oblivious of squalid surroundings. 
Cart SANDBURG. “The Fish Crier” (MLP). 

In the heart of the city he shouts his wares in a voice “like a north wind blowing 
over corn stubble in January.” 

Individuals —The poets give us glimpses into the lives of unusual and inter- 
esting people. 


Tuomas A. Daty. “Mia Carlotta” (GRHS—III). 
MartTIN ARMSTRONG. “Miss Thompson Goes Shopping” (LZLv—II). 
A short story of special appeal to girls. 
Joyce Kitmer. “Martin” (GRHS—III). 
EDWIN ARLINGTON Roprinson. “Miniver Cheevy” and “Richard Cory” (GRHS 

III). 

The stories told in these poems are not difficult to grasp, but the implications are 
not as obvious. 

HERMAN HAGEDORN. “The Peddler” (MV). 

A wise person, this peddler, who observes the people around him and sees how 
childlike they are. 

While this compilation does not show any great range in difficulty, there are 
at least one or two poems in each group which may be comprehended by the 
dullest child, and similarly there are a few in each group which are of interest 
only to brighter students. 


BALLADE OF OLD TRAGEDIES 
RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


Come, let us take the old books down and learn 
Of earth’s long pain, which, cowards once, we fled 
And stopped our ears. Our spirits, hungered, yearn 
To heal our grief with the renewing bread 
In tales of love by hate dispirited 
And young faith ravaged. Skeptical and cool 
No more, we turn from our small pain, instead 
To Edipus, Hamlet, and Lear’s bitter fool: 





To Edipus betrayed by the gods’ stern 
Lascivious power; to Hamlet lost in dread ' 

Obscurity through which no beacons burn; : 
And to the bitter fool who piteous said 

“Be anything else than fool!” and crept to bed. 
Oh, wiser to weep goodnight? Or wiser to drool 


— _—— _— 


And jest? Turn, weary and uncomforted 
To Edipus, Hamlet, and Lear’s bitter fool; 

To Romeo, too, whose love could not discern I 
A door through hate; to Troilus, who shed a 

Young tears that treachery his troth should spurn; g 
To Lear, who bared his white, storm-beaten head 

And held the maid whose first steps he had led; e 
To Desdemona before the Moor’s mad rule, t 

S| 


And to her lord, by jealousy unwed; 
To Edipus, Hamlet, and Lear’s bitter fool. h 


gi 

Self-pity will be purged when we have fed se 
On mightier pities from this deeper pool. . 
Turn then, with faith despoiled or true love dead, ; 
c 


To Edipus, Hamlet, and Lear’s bitter fool. in 





20 
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PRESENT-DAY BOOKS ECLIPSE 
ALGER THRILLERS 
BERENICE B. BEGGS 


“Do boys of today miss the thrill of Alger books?” was asked in 
an article which appeared in the New York Herald Tribune some 
time ago. The prolific author of the nineteenth century, Horatio 
Alger, produced books by the score in which heroes fought their 
way against great obstacles till they at last reached the highest 
rung of fame’s ladder. 

If the Alger books were poured forth on the public today, they 
would scarcely make a ripple in the thinking of modern youth, for 
he is being satisfied with books dealing with pilgrims of the air, 
heroes on the gridiron, deep sea divers, cowpunchers, and daring 
explorers in the frozen regions of the earth. He finds the world in 
which he lives an interesting place. All about him are objects that 
arouse his curiosity. The radio stimulates him to follow the careers 
of the high-point men in the realm of sports; the movies vitalize 
his history, and he reads with zest The Covered Wagon, On to 
Oregon, Ben Hur, and thrilling historical novels. The news reels 
further his interest in ocean liners, dirigibles, deep sea diving, 
strange and curious plants and animals, late inventions, and im- 
portant world characters. From exposure to bits of information 
at frequent intervals, he turns to books to satisfy his curiosity re- 
garding other information related to these bits. 

The boy of today finds an abundance of books to take the place 
of Henty and Alger. In fact, knowing life as he does, he is inclined 
to criticize the themes of such books, whose heroes always attain 
success. He knows that the bank robber sometimes escapes, that 
honesty is not always rewarded, and that villains frequently fail to 
get their dues. For that reason the Alger and Henty books do not 
satisfy the boy of 1932. 

“Read a few and they are all alike,” he says to his buddy, and 
we find him turning to Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail by Sabin; 
to the story of Zebulun Pike and his experiences with the Indians 
in As the Crow Flies; or perhaps he is interested in following the 
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hardy explorer, Stefansson, and prefers My Life with the Eskimo. 
If he is interested in books dealing with boyish pranks, he reads 
Tarkington’s Penrod and Penrod Jashber. Tarkington made no 
effort to develop his main characters into the goody-good Sunday- 
school variety as the writers of the early nineteenth century did. He 
pictures the gang made up of boys that present many types, boys 
such as the present-day youth meets in his community. The mod- 
ern boy accepts his friends regardless of their weaknesses; and so 
he accepts the boys he meets in the books written by modern 
authors. 

Present-day teachers are “exposing” boys to books rather than 
forcing them to read those which adults think are good for them. 
Instead of condemning a book the boy reads, they say very little 
and see to it that a book of a higher type with a similar theme is 
put within his reach. Teachers strive to find the interests of the 
individual boy, and then make available for him the books related 
to such interests. The skilled teacher knows books herself, has 
read widely of juvenile literature, and is able to direct reading in- 
terests. She prefers that the boys read “something” rather than 
“nothing” for although a youth may have the “dime dreadful” 
habit, she has something on which to build. Her duty resolves it- 
self into one of substitution. 

Familiarity with the books boys recommend to each other often 
gives the teacher ability in directing the individual who has not 
formed the reading habit. The habit is the thing to strive for, and 
the interests may be widened by skilful directing on the part of the 
teacher or parent. 

Below is a list of books found to be popular with a large number 
of boys of the junior high school age. 


ADVENTURE STORIES 
Kidnapped. By Robert L. Stevenson. (Scribner.) 
A boy’s uncle had him kidnapped. 
Otto of the Silver Hand. By Howard Pyle. (Scribner.) 
A story of robber barons. 
Captains Courageous. By Rudyard Kipling. (Doubleday.) 
A boy’s experience on a fishing schooner. 
The Derelict. By Charles Nordhoff. (Little, Brown.) 
A story of the rescuing of sunken treasures. 
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New Moon. By Cornelia Meigs. (Macmillan.) 
A boy who lived with a sheep herder. 

Scouting with Kit Carson. By Everett Tomlinson. (Doubleday.) 
Buffalo days with Kit. 

Treasure Island. By Robert L. Stevenson. (Sears.) 
A story of pirates and hidden treasures. 

The Trumpeter of Krakow. By Eric P. Kelly. (Macmillan.) 
A story of a Polish lad and his father’s treasure . 

Buffalo Bill and The Overland Trail. By Edwin Sabin. (Lippincott.) 
True tales of stage coach and pony express days. 

In Desert and Wilderness. By Henry Sienkiewicz. (Little, Brown.) 
Kidnapped children in Africa. 

Adrift on An Ice Pan. By W. T. Grenfell. (Houghton.) 
A true story of a hazardous experience on the ice of Labrador. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Boy’s Life of Roosevelt. By Herman Hagedorn. ( Harper.) 
Boyhood days of an interesting lad. 

Boy’s Life of Colonel Lawrence. By Lowell Thomas. (Century.) 
A young man who spent many years in Arabia. 

Boy’s Life of Mark Twain. By A. B. Paine. (Harper.) 
A boy who became a river pilot. 

Americanization of Edward Bok. By Edward Bok. (Scribner.) 
Life story of a hustling young fellow. 

Up from Slavery. By Booker T. Washington. (Doubleday.) 
Plantation days with Booker. 

Indian Childhood. By Charles Eastman. (Little, Brown.) 
As a youth, Charles lived with the Indians. 

Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. By Stewart White. (Doubleday.) 
Life in pioneer days. 

Boy’s Life of Ulysses Grant. By Helen Nicolay. (Century.) 
A boy who loved horses became president. 

Dick Byrd. By Fitzhugh Green. (Putnam.) 
Life of Admiral Byrd. 


SEA STORIES AND PIRATE STORIES 
The Boy Whaleman. By George Tucker. (Little, Brown.) 
A whaling cruise. 
The Cruise of The Cachalot. By Frank Bullen. (Appleton.) 
A search for sperm whales. 
The Loot of the Flying Dragon. By Kenneth Kempton. (Little, Brown.) 
A pirate story. 
Old Briggs’ Cargo. By Henry Pulsford. (Little, Brown.) 
A story of seafaring men. 
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Billy Topsail and Company. By Norman Duncan. (Revell.) 
Experiences of a fishing crew. 
Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts. By Frank Stockton. ( Macmillan.) 
Dangerous men of long ago. 
The Derelict. By Charles Nordhoff. (Little, Brown.) 
A story of the salvaging of sunken treasures. 
Great Quest. By C. B. Hawes. (Atlantic.) 
A young man has experience with slave sellers. 


HISTORICAL THEMES IN Books 
Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeon. By Augusta Seaman. ( Macmillan.) 
A Leydon boy helps during the siege of a city. 
Red Caps and Lilies. By Katherine Adams. ( Macmillan.) 
French Revolutionary War story with a mystery. 
Sewing Susie. By Elsie Singmaster. (Houghton.) 
Bob helps the Union soldiers in the Civil War. 
The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. (Scribner.) 
Wallace avenges his wife’s death. 
Soldier Rigdale. By Marie Dix. ( Macmillan.) 
In the days of Miles Standish. 
The Spy. By James F. Cooper. ( Minton.) 
Thrilling adventures in Washington’s army. 
The Spy of Yorktown. By William Stoddard. (Appleton.) 
Revolutionary War story. 
Trade Wind. By Cornelia Meigs. (Macmillan.) 
A boy seeks to find the cause of his father’s death. 
Topaz Seal. By Edith Heal. (Laidlaw.) 
Mystery of a lost colony. 
Ben Hur. By Lew Wallace. (Harper.) 
A young Jewish lad is made captive in Augustus Caesar’s time. 
The Trojan Boy. By Helen Crew. (Century.) 
A boy who saw the Trojan War. 
When a Cobbler Ruled a King. By Augusta Seaman. (Macmillan.) 
A young king of France whose father was beheaded. 
Jack Ballister’s Fortune. By Howard Pyle. (Century.) 
A boy is kidnapped and sold to a Virginia planter. 
The Gauntlet of Dunmore. By Daniel Hawthorne. ( Macmillan.) 
Castle life in England in 1811. 
The Covered Wagon. By Emerson Hough. (Appleton.) 
Exciting times going West in ’4o. 
Dark Frigate. By C. B. Hawes. (Little, Brown.) 
A boy’s adventures in days of King Charles. 
The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. By Charlotte Yonge. (Macmillan. ) 
A story of baron robbers. 
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Storres CONTAINING MYSTERY 
Puddin’ Head Wilson. By Samuel Clemens. (Harper.) 
A finger-print expert creates a sensation. 
The Lance of Kanana. By Henry French. (Lathrop, Shepard.) 
Arabian mystery story concerning a prophecy. 
Pearl Lagoon. By Charles Nordhoff. (Little, Brown.) 
Mystery story of precious pearls. 
The Seal of the White Buddha. By Hawthorne Daniel. (Howard McCann.) 
A mysterious pendant causes much trouble. 
Snake Gold. By Harvey White. (Macmillan.) 
A mystery story of buried treasures. 
Mysterious Island. By Jules Verne. (Scribner.) 
A book of interesting incidents. 


INDIAN STORIES 
As the Crow Flies. By Cornelia Meigs. (Macmillan.) 
Experiences of a French officer with Indians. 
Painted Moccasin. By Carl Moon. (Stokes.) 
Indian boys. 
Silent Scott. By Constance Skinner. ( Macmillan.) 
Indians and whites have trouble. 
The White Leader. By Constance Skinner. (Macmillan.) 
Indian story of Pioneer America. 
Daniel Duluth. By Everett McNeil. (Dutton.) 
A boy seeks his kidnapped sister. 
Flaming Arrow. By Carl Moon. (Stokes.) 
An Indian story with a mystery. 
Dusty Star. By Olaf Baker. (Dodd.) 
An Indian boy and his cub. 





Last of the Mohicans. By James F. Cooper. (Putnam.) 
Indian raids during frontier days. 


Books OF INFORMATION 
Knights of the Air. By A. M. Jacobs. (Century.) 
Uses of aircraft. 
My Life with the Eskimos. By Vilhajlmar Stefansson. (Macmillan.) 
Strange tales of the Far North. 
On the Bottom. By Edward Ellsbury. (Dodd, Mead.) 
Courageous divers salvage the S 51. 
Riders of the Wind. By Edward Shenton. (Macrae-Smith.) 
Pilgrims of the air. 
Romance of a Modern Liner. By Captain Diggle. (Oxford Press.) 
Interesting facts about the great ships. 
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Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest Seton. (Grosset, Dunlap.) 
Fascinating tales of animals. 

Great Moments in Exploration. By Marian Lansing. (Doubleday.) 
Forty episodes from history. 

I Like Diving. By Tom Eadie. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
The thrills of a diver. 

Book of Courage. By Herman Hagedorn. ( Winston.) 
Thirty heroes of the world. 

Animal Heroes of the World War. By Harold Baynes. (Macmillan.) 
True stories of brave animals. 

Training of Wild Animals. By Bostock. (Century.) 
An animal trainer gives his experience. 


Boy Lire AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Samuel Clemens. (Harper.) 
Tom and his pal witness a gruesome scene in a cemetery. 

Penrod. By Booth Tarkington. (Doubleday.) 
A gang of boys and their pranks. 

Penrod Jashber. By Booth Tarkington. (Doubleday.) 
Penrod acts detective for his gang. 

Seventeen. By Booth Tarkington. (Grosset, Dunlap.) 
A boy’s first love affair. 

The White House Gang. By Earle Looker. (Fleming Revell.) 
The Roosevelt boys and their pranks. 

High Benton. By William Heylinger. (Appleton.) 
School days’ experiences. 

Huckleberry Finn. By Samuel Clemens. (Harper.) 
Huck and his pals have many adventures. 

Nobody’s Boy. By Hector Malot. (Cupples & Leon.) 
A boy has a hard time in his youth. 

Hoosier Schoolmaster. By Edward Eggleston. (Grosset.) 
School days of long ago. 


ANIMAL STORIES 


Gray Dawn. By Albert Terhune. (Dutton.) 
A dog’s many experiences. 

The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. (Grosset, Dunlap.) 
An Alaskan dog story. 

Navarre of the North. By Esther Darling. (Doubleday.) 
A dog hero during the World War. 

Lad, A Dog. By Albert Terhune. (Dutton.) 

A dog has many adventures. 
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Pierrot, Dog of Belgium. By Walter Dyer. (Doubleday.) 
A dog that proved useful. 
Roc, A Dog’s View of the War. By Edmund Vale. (Morrow.) 
A story of the World War. 
Smoky. By Will James. (Scribner.) 
A horse on the western plains. 
Stickeen. By John Muir. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
A dog climbs a glacier with his master. 
Star. The Story of an Indian Pony. By Forestine Hooker. (Doubleday.) 
Adventure in the West. 
Wolf, the Storm Leader. By Frank Caldwell. (Dodd, Mead.) 
A brave dog. 
Gay Neck. By Dhan Mukerji. (Dutton.) 
Story of a carrier pigeon during World War period. 
Bambi. By Felix Salten. (Simon & Schuster.) 
Story of a deer. 


WESTERN LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Sun Up. By Will James. (Scribner.) 
Cowboy stories. 

The Story of a Cowboy. By Emerson Hough. (Grosset, Dunlap.) 
Life with cowpunchers. 

Last Stand of the Pack. By Arthur Carhart. (Sears.) 
Wild life and federal officers. 

On to Oregon. By Honoré Morrow. (Morrow.) 
A lad travels to the West with his brothers and sisters. 

Ox Team Days on the Oregon Trail. By Ezra Meeker. (World Book Co.) 
Dangers of pioneer days. 

Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson. (Little, Brown.) 
Sheep herders in the Southwest. 


Wor_tp WAR 
Cease Firing. By Wilfred Halbert. (Macmillan.) 
Stories of Europe’s children during the World War. 
Jed’s Boy. By W. L. Goss. (Crowell.) 
A brave lad faces death. 
Laughing Lad. By Helen Crew. (Century.) 
A French lad’s experiences during the war. 














CORRECTIVE INSTRUCTION IN READING IN 
SEVENTH-GRADE ENGLISH CLASSES 
JAMES M. McCALLISTER anp GRACE H. BAKER 


It is generally recognized that many pupils in the junior high 
school are handicapped by ineffective reading habits. Some school 
systems provide special classes or individual instruction to assist 
retarded readers in overcoming deficiencies. In most school sys- 
tems, however, the English classes offer the only opportunity for 
continuing instruction in reading in the junior high school. 

Often teachers of English are hesitant to assume responsibility 
for corrective instruction in reading because they imagine that 
such work requires special techniques and procedures with which 
they are unfamiliar. It is true that in a few exceptional types of 
deficiencies special techniques are necessary. However, most types 
of corrective instruction may be carried on effectively in the regular 
English classes by methods that would be used by any efficient 
teacher of reading. 

The purpose of this article is to describe a program of corrective 
reading that was carried out in the regular seventh-grade English 
classes of the Roosevelt Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, during the school year 1931-32. The report includes a de- 
scription of the instructional units used in the program and an 
estimate of the effectiveness of the corrective procedures. 


INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS USED IN THE PROGRAM 

Before planning the units to be used in the reading program a 
careful analysis of the reading abilities of all pupils in the seventh 
grade was made. At the beginning of the school year the Traxler 
“High School Reading Exercise for Grades VII-IX,’" Form I, was 
administered to 135 pupils. The results of this test were checked 
by giving additional tests to pupils who appeared to be retarded. 
In checking the Traxler test the Monroe Standardized Silent Read- 

‘A test in mimeograph form used by permission of the author, A. E. Traxler, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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ing Test, the Gray Oral Reading Check Test, and the Thorndike 
Test of Word Knowledge were used. Retarded and non-retarded 
readers were selected by comparing the test scores of the pupils 
with their previous school records and with statements of their 
teachers concerning their school progress. As a result of these 
analyses, 43 of the 135 pupils were found to be retarded and were 
selected for corrective instruction. The test papers were further 
analyzed to determine the outstanding reading deficiencies of the 
pupils and this information was used as a basis for organizing in- 
structional units. 

The retarded readers were segregated into separate classes. In 
these classes the regular English curriculum for seventh-grade pu- 
pils was varied by devoting three class periods per week to correc- 
tive instruction in reading. Four units of corrective reading were 
introduced. The corrective instruction was begun at the opening 
of the second semester. 

The first unit was designed to increase reading experience and 
to improve reading ability by stimulating interest in reading for 
pleasure or self-entertainment. The decision to introduce the read- 
ing program with this unit was based on the assumption that only 
a small number of retarded readers derive enjoyment and pleasure 
from reading and that to carry on worth-while instruction in cor- 
rective reading it is necessary, in so far as possible, to create in the 
pupils a desire to read. 

Books selected from school and public libraries were placed in 
the English classroom. Care was taken to choose books represent- 
ative of the different levels of ability and interests of the pupils. 
The selection was based on the advice of an expert librarian and 
upon such book lists as: 

Graded Lists of Books for Children, prepared by the Elementary School Li- 
brary Committee of the National Education Association and the Chicago 
American Library Association, 1922. 

EVELYN E. GARDNER and E.LotsE Ramsey. A Handbook of Children’s Litera- 
ture. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Company, 1927. 

MINNIE Eart Sears. Children’s Catalog. 4th ed. New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1930. 

EpwIn B. Starsuck and Oruers. A Guide to Literature for Character Train- 

ing, Vols. I-II. New York: MacMillan Co., 1928 and £920. 
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Lewis M. TERMAN and MARGARET LimA. Children’s Reading. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1925. 

LILLIAN SmiTH (ed.) Books for Boys and Girls. Toronto, Canada: The Boys 

and Girls House Public Library, 1928. 

The pupils were introduced to the books through an informal 
teacher-directed-discussion approach. Each pupil was permitted 
to select a book of his own choice. It was necessary to hold indi- 
vidual conferences with a few pupils in order to discover their 
particular interests and to lead them to find and choose books in 
which they might find enjoyment. As the reading progressed, 
teacher-pupil conferences of varied nature continued, pupils gave 
oral and written reactions to the books read, and occasionally they 
gave dramatizations or radio programs developed from some of 
the books. 

The second unit was devoted to oral reading, the primary objec- 
tive being to develop power to entertain others through effective 
oral reading. The unit was introduced by the teacher through 
reading aloud to the pupils. After securing the interest of the 
pupils, several of the better readers were asked to select a passage 
that they especially liked and to prepare it to be read to the class 
at the next reading period. After the passages were presented, 
other pupils asked if they might choose paragraphs and prepare 
them for reading to the class. Soon it was agreed that it would be 
more interesting to have the paragraphs assigned in the order of 
their occurrence so that the thread of the story would not be broken. 

The first selection used was Dickens’ The Christmas Carol, one 
of the stories included in the regular English curriculum. After a 
stave or two of this story had been read, the pupils were led to see 
that the selection offered excellent possibilities for dramatization. 
They selected several dramatic situations, decided how many pu- 
pils were needed for each situation, grouped themselves, and pre- 
pared to read their various parts. 

During all of the oral reading definite enabling objectives were 
set up for different assignments, but the one primary objective, to 
entertain others through effective oral reading, was kept before the 
pupils through all the assignments. One of the first enabling objec- 
tives was to avoid mispronouncing words. The listeners were en- 
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couraged to note mispronounced words. Those giving criticisms 
were led to understand that the only purpose of criticisms was to 
help the reader overcome his difficulties. Many interesting con- 
structive suggestions grew out of the criticisms made by the pupils. 
Dictionary exercises in pronunciation developed from the criticisms 
also. Each pupil made a list of the new words that troubled him in 
the assignments and studied and mastered these words through the 
use of the dictionary before attempting to read before the class. 
Some of the most troublesome and interesting words were placed 
on the board for class study and discussion. Another objective was 
to improve expression. The same plan of constructive criticism was 
employed with this objective as in the case of pronunciation. Each 
pupil was led to analyze his own reading and the oral reading of 
others for the purpose of discovering faulty reading habits and 
ways of correcting them. 

As the work went on pupils were encouraged to bring short selec- 
tions of their own choosing to read to the class. In this way much 
supplementary material was added to the regular English curric- 
ulum. 

The third unit was planned with the improvement of the pupils’ 
powers of interpretation in silent reading as its primary objective. 
As in the case of the unit on oral reading, in addition to the literary 
selections prescribed in the regular English curriculum, selections 
from library books, magazines, and newspapers were used. In this 
unit care was taken to use the shorter selections such as Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s “Cooley-Bay, the Outlaw Horse,” O. Henry’s 
“The Ransom of Red Chief,” and Hersched S. Hall’s “‘Pete of the 
Steel Mills.” In organizing and teaching the unit a specific attempt 
was made to progress from the less difficult to the more difficult 
materials and activities. 

Emphasis was placed upon developing the abilities of the pupils 
to ascertain the exact thought of an author. The following activi- 
ties were used in directing the attention of pupils to the content of 
selections: silent reading of short stories to be retold orally; silent 
reading of paragraphs for the purposes of selecting a title telling 
what a paragraph is about, of formulating a question answered in 
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a paragraph, and of selecting or formulating the essential thought 
of a paragraph; reading to execute written or printed directions; 
reading to find answers to fact questions given either before or 
after a selection is read; organizing answers to questions that re- 
quire an understanding of several sentences, paragraphs, or pages; 
and preparing brief synopses of the events in stories. 

As a usual thing only one type of activity was used in a 
reading period, but when two activities could be combined readily 
into a single assignment, the two were used; or when there was 
danger of one activity growing monotonous, two activities were 
introduced. When possible the pupil reactions to the reading were 
arranged in objective form so that the pupils might exchange 
papers for checking. The outstanding deficiencies of each pupil 
were noted and were used as bases for assisting individuals to 
overcome faulty reading habits. 

To develop the practice of using books efficiently was made the 
primary objective of the fourth unit. Different phases of this work 
are often given in content courses as the needs arise. However, 
teachers rarely formulate and carry out organized plans of teaching 
pupils how to use books. 

The unit was introduced by a study of the parts and contents of 
several books. This study led to a discussion of the purpose of each 
part. The pupils were then given a list of topics and were asked to 
use the tables of contents of several books to find which books con- 
tained information on the topics. They were next instructed to 
use the indexes of the books in preparing a list of page references 
on the topics. Similar exercises were developed for giving training 
in the use of the glossary, footnotes, chapter headings, paragraph 
headings, and marginal notes. Sets of books used in the study of 
subjects other than English were used as the basis for these exer- 
cises. 

Several exercises were devoted to compiling information from a 
number of sources and organizing the information thus compiled 
into a unified statement. Books containing literary selections, 
encyclopedias, and reference works were used as sources. Some 
instructions concerning note-taking were given but, in so far as 
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possible, the pupils were encouraged to use systems of note-taking 
advised by teachers of content subjects. 

Whenever it was found that the pupils had been taught previ- 
ously how to perform an activity to an efficient degree, the activity 
was either discontinued or modified accordingly. It was necessary 
to change activities built upon the index and the table of contents 
and some of the more commonly used parts of books. Other parts 
did not receive sufficient attention to become familiar to the pupils. 
In teaching this unit it was very evident that, in order to make the 
work purposeful to the pupils, the organization and teaching pro- 
cedures must be correlated closely with the study activities of other 
subjects. 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE CORRECTIVE PROCEDURES 

Owing to the complexity of the reading process, it is difficult to 
determine the effectiveness of each instructional unit in accom- 
plishing its particular purpose. Furthermore, in this program, it 
was impractical to devote much time to testing procedures at the 
beginning and at the close of each unit, a maximum of twelve class 
periods being available for each unit. For these reasons the report 
of the effectiveness of the corrective procedures is limited to records 
of voluntary reading and of general improvement in rate and com- 
prehension. 

In connection with the first unit of instructions, and at intervals 
after the first unit was completed, the pupils were requested to 
report to the instructor the names of books which they had read 
voluntarily. A total of 135 books were reported by 38 pupils. The 
numbers of books reported by individuals varied from o to 8, the 
median number being 3.2. Only 5 pupils failed to report some 
voluntary reading. 

Twelve class periods were used in stimulating interest in volun- 
tary reading. The unit was begun January 25, 1932, and was con- 
tinued three class periods per week until February 19, 1932. Most 
of the voluntary reading was reported during the months of Febru- 
ary and March. Seven pupils continued to report reading as late 
as the month of May. The reports for the months of April and 
May are probably incomplete because pupils were inclined to 
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neglect to file reports. These facts indicate that voluntary reading 
continued after class work on the unit was ended. 

Observations of the instructor indicate that the unit had a tend- 
ency to stimulate genuine interest in reading. For example, pupils 
volunteered such remarks as the following: “Why, I never used to 
like to read at all, but now I like to read.” Furthermore, numerous 
pupils requested the privilege of taking books from the classroom 
to read elsewhere, and several pupils reported making use of the 
public-library privileges for the first time. 

Two measures of improvement in rate and comprehension were 
secured. First, two or three exercises from the McCall-Crabbs 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading, Book V, were administered at 
each class period. The scores on these exercises provided an accu- 
mulative record of daily improvement. Second, the Traxler “High 
School Reading Exercise for Grades VII-I[X”’ was administered 
again at the close of the training period and the results compared 
with scores attained before the training was begun. The scores on 
this exercise provided separate measures of improvement in rate 
and comprehension during the training period. 

The records for the McCall-Crabbs exercises are given in terms 
of G scores. The G score may be interpreted to mean the num- 
ber of school grades of progress. For example, 1 pupil attained a 
mean score of 4.7 on the first ten lessons and a score of 5.5 on the 
last ten lessons. The difference between these scores may be inter- 
preted as progress equivalent to 0.8 of a school grade attained 
through three class periods of corrective training per week for one 
semester. A distribution of the approximate gains by 43 pupils is 
given in Table I. The data in this table should be interpreted as 
in Table I. 

One pupil improved his reading ability from a grade score of 4.5 
to a grade score of 5.5; 2 pupils improved from a score of 5 toa 
score of 5.5, etc. An examination of the table shows that at the be- 
ginning of the training period the pupils ranked from grade scores 
of 4.5 to grade scores of 6.5. At the close of the training period the 
scores varied from 5.5 to 10.5. Twenty-seven of the 43 pupils had 
attained at least seventh-grade level as determined by these exer- 
cises. 
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The Traxler “High School Reading Exercise” provides for sep- 
arate measures of rate, vocabulary, and comprehension and a com- 
posite score based on these three measures. Since no direct train- 
ing in vocabulary was provided in this program, only the scores in 
rate and comprehension are used in the following computations. 
The data are based on Forms I and IV of the exercise. 

Twenty-two pupils made gains in both rate and comprehension. 
The gains ranged from 2.9 to 22.6 points, the mean gain being 12.3 
points. The combined gain in rate and comprehension for one 


TABLE I 


IMPROVEMENT IN SCORES ON THE McCatt-Crasss Standard Test Lessons in Reading 
ATTAINED BY FORTY-THREE RETARDED READERS IN ONE SEMESTER DURING WHICH 
THREE CLASS PERIODS PER WEEK WERE DEVOTED TO CORRECTIVE INSTRUCTION 
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grade, as shown by the author’s tentative norms for Grades VII 
and VIII, is 3.2. When compared with the expected gain from 
Grade VII to Grade VIII, the gains made by pupils in this experi- 
ment are significant. Twelve pupils made gains in comprehension 
ranging from 2 to 16 points, the mean gain being 8.1 points. The 
scores of these 12 pupils revealed decreases in rate of reading rang- 
ing from o.1 to 11.8 points, the mean loss being 2.4 points. Five 
pupils made slight gains in rate accompanied by slight losses in 
comprehension. The scores of 4 pupils were distinctly lower on 
the second than on the first test. These data show that the char- 
acter of the improvement varied widely with individuals but that 
34 of the 43 pupils made significant gains. 

Owing to the fact that it appeared desirable to provide correc- 
tive training for all the retarded readers, no attempt was made to 
set up control groups to determine the effectiveness of the 
instructional procedures. However, the Traxler exercises was 
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administered to 92 additional seventh-grade pupils for whom no 
corrective instruction in reading was provided. These pupils were 
not retarded in reading, as shown by tests administered at the 
beginning of the experiment. A comparison of the attainments of 
the retarded and the non-retarded groups is given in Table II. The 
percentages indicate that a much larger proportion of the pupils in 
the retarded group improved their reading abilities than of the 
pupils in the non-retarded group. Of course, some growth in 
reading ability is expected from regular school contacts, even 
though no special training is provided. Theoretically, the retarded 


TABLE II 


PER CENT OF PUPILS IN RETARDED AND NON-RETARDED GROUPS 
ATTAINING IMPROVEMENT IN READING AS MEASURED BY 
THE TRAXLER High School Reading Exercise 


Per CENT oF Pupits 





CHARACTER OF GAINS = 
Retarded | Non-retarded 


Group Group 
Rate and comprehension 51.1 26.7 
Comprehension only. . 28.0 23.3 
Rate only 11.6 20.0 
No gain ° 9.3 30.0 


readers are the least likely to improve unassisted. According to 
the percentages, the training given in this experiment enabled a 
larger proportion of the pupils needing improvement in reading to 
attain it than would have occurred without training. 

While the data presented in this section indicate that most of the 
pupils made significant progress in reading during the training 
period, certain shortcomings in the case of individuals may be 
noted. Some pupils were still retarded as compared with grade 
standards at the close of the training period. Other pupils failed 
to make significant progress. It is evident that either additional 
training or modification of instructional procedures is desirable in 
the case of these pupils. 

It is probable that more adequate diagnoses of individual defi- 
ciencies would enable the instructor to suit corrective instruction 
more definitely to individual needs. An examination of the test 
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materials indicates that some pupils were slow accurate readers; 
others read rapidly enough, as compared with pupils of their grade, 
but did not direct attention effectively to content; still others 
encountered difficulties in word-recognition. Differentiation of 
group instructional procedures to meet individual needs might 
result in greater progress. 

A few of the pupils made very little progress. Evidently, the 
instructional procedures were not suited to their needs. It seems 
probable that individual remedial instruction is essential in the case 
of some pupils, especially those who are seriously retarded. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


The program of corrective instruction in reading described in 
this article indicates that it is definitely possible for classes to carry 
on in English a worth-while program of corrective reading without 
interfering seriously with the regular English curriculum. While 
much supplementary material is desirable, it is necessary to omit 
little of the material ordinarily presented in the English curriculum. 
Corrective units may be so organized as to stimulate interest in 
voluntary reading and to improve ability in rate and comprehen- 
sion. 

The character of the improvement varies widely with individuals 
but, in general, retarded readers make greater improvement in a 
given period of time under conditions of corrective instruction than 
the expected normal growth. 

It is, of course, essential that the retarded readers be identified 
properly and that their deficiencies be diagnosed adequately before 
beginning training. Instructional procedures should be suited to 
the outstanding reading deficiencies of the pupils. When pupils 
fail to make satisfactory progress under conditions of group in- 
struction, individual remedial instruction may be desirable. 








A UNIT IN POETRY 
ROBERT H. CARPENTER 


The words “Morrison mastery unit” suggest to many teachers 
a juggernaut beneath whose crushing wheels they must sacrifice 
instructional methods inspired by their own special abilities and 
interests. A unit of instruction, however, need not be a mechanical 
device requiring students or teachers to perform an unalterable set 
of stunts. Opportunities for exercising imagination and initiative 
abound even in mastery units. 

For an eleventh-grade class in American literature, I attempted 
to organize the work in a three weeks’ study of poetry according to 
the scheme of a mastery unit. On the day when I told the class to 
procure their copies of the class text, DeMille’s American Poetry, 
I said casually that we were about to begin a study which I hoped 
would qualify everyone in the class to recognize and appreciate 
good poetry. Some groaned, of course, at mention of the word 
“poetry.”” Immediately I assured them that I would not expect 
them to write any. All cheered that statement. Then I suggested 
that versifying, at least, is not such a reprehensible activity. They 
recalled having seen verse in newspapers and magazines. They 
even remembered “The Village Blacksmith” and ‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride.”’ Up spoke a seeker after an A, asking if Longfellow was not 
the greatest American poet. I said no, that Walt Whitman’s fame 
had eclipsed Longfellow’s. The class wanted to know why. I told 
them that by the end of our study of poetry they ought to know. 
That was rather putting them off, but they got the point that we 
were commencing the study of the characteristics of poetry. In 
fact, one boy fervently requested that we refrain from “picking 
poems apart and marking them up.” 

I thought that I had accomplished an exploration. I had aroused 
the students’ interest, and I had discovered an obstacle in the dis- 
taste for poetry which many of the class had acquired from previous 
efforts at analyzing the essence of poetry. 

This dislike amounted to more than the usual resistance to teach- 
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ing efforts. The students really felt that they had a childlike, 
natural, sensitive taste for poetry, and that any attempts by the 
teacher to refine that taste or to make their judgments more explicit 
were sure to maim that natural appreciation of theirs for the beauti- 
ful and lovely. Their feeling was more sincere than the superior 
indifference which students often assume. Nevertheless, I told 
them that we were going ahead as I had planned. 

I attempted to present certain poems so as to illustrate accepted 
characteristics of poetry and to enable the students to recognize 
the characteristics separately. We began with “General William 
Booth Enters into Heaven,” by Vachel Lindsay. The students re- 
called having heard Salvation Army groups singing on street corners 
in Chicago. Disregarding, for the moment, other marks of poetic 
value, I called their attention to the strong rhythm and the resemb- 
lance of the sound of the words to the meaning they conveyed. I 
tapped out the rhythm and chanted it for them in nonsense syl- 
lables. Some of the lines the whole class chanted in chorus. Indi- 
viduals chanted other passages. Then some of the class began re- 
calling other poems and songs possessing vigorous rhythm. We 
even mentioned the parodies of famous poems and such common- 
place doggerel as 


’Twas on the eastbound siding 
On a cold November day 
Beside an empty box car 
The dying hobo lay, etc., ad lib. 


) 


Everyone understood that “rhythm,” something all of us enjoy, 
is one of the distinguishing marks of poetry. 

The next day we studied two poems by Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, “Miniver Cheevy” and ‘“Flammonde,” and the short poem 
“An Art Master,” by John Boyle O’Reilly. The object was to ac- 
quaint the students with poems that are essentially character 
sketches with an evaluation of the characters by the author. We 
noted the rhyme schemes in these poems. Then I directed them to 
Carl Sandburg’s “Three Pieces on the Smoke of Autumn.” At first 
they were mystified, but after two or three careful readings they 
worked out the contrast in ideas and grasped the author’s state- 
ment of what he considered valuable in life. 
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Next I read the first three chapters from The Winged Horse, by 
Auslander and Hill. Then from another volume I read, without 
any explanation, the poem “Ichabod,” written in scorn of Daniel 
Webster. At first reading it meant nothing to the class except that 
the title is remotely connected with Washington Irving’s unfortu- 
nate school-teacher. Then I explained how Webster’s famous ‘‘Sev- 
enth of March Speech” cost him the admiration of many of his 
followers, and how “Ichabod” expressed their disappointment and 
contempt for the lost leader. This stunt was propaganda to make 
the students feel that every poem has an idea for us if only we have 
the information to interpret it, and that this class was the place for 
assembling the information necessary to the interpretation of 
certain poems. 

We devoted a day to reading all the poems about war and the 
glorious dead warriors. We mentioned the effect that such poems 
have on people unacquainted with the horrors of war. 

I took a day to read from Max Eastman’s article on “The Cult 
of Unintelligibility,” in which he tells why so many modern poets 
are not poets at all in his estimation and incidentally what he thinks 
poetry is... We were working toward some definition of poetry. 
Another day I brought in a little book by Smithberger and McCole, 
On Poetry, a book containing a variety of definitions of poetry by 
poets old, recent, and current.” 

Then we studied in considerable detail Poe’s “Annabel Lee.” I 
used the approach suggested by Professor Fries in his book on The 
Teaching of Literature.* The students came to feel in sympathy 
with the man who was expressing genuine grief at the loss of his 
beloved. A few, at least, caught the idea that while the grief was 
overwhelming, the expression of it was properly restrained. All 
saw the difference between this poem and the ravings of an insane 
drunkard and dope addict, which legend and misinformation had 
made of the author. 

The processes of presentation and assimilation shaded into each 
other. The students read other poems in the class text and occa- 


+ Harper’s Magazine, April, 1929, pp. 632-39. 


* Pp. 158-81. * Pp. 75-80. 
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sionally brought in a selection from another book or a magazine. 
In the process of assimilation, I read various samples of doggerel, 
verse, and worse efforts. I quoted from the college-humor maga- 
zines such atrocities as 
The chambermaid came up the stairs 
And said, “Get up, you sinner! 
We need the sheets for tablecloths 
And it’s almost time for dinner.” 


Even the worst students admitted that rhyme and ordinary rhythm 
are not enough to make poetry. I quoted the test which Mr. Mc- 
Andrew gave the eighth-grade children of Chicago, who chose in 
preference to a simple poem by Longfellow the following: 
Of all the cities I have met— 
Believe me, I have seen a lot— 
Chicago is the finest one 
That any one has got. 
The lawyer makes the law go, 
The chauffeur drives the car, 
But who is it makes Chicago? 
Listen! Here we are. 
No student in the class thought that this expression had any poetic 
excellence, in spite of its appeal to civic pride. But all the class 
thought that the following from “The Line” in the Chicago Tribune 
possessed genuine poetic value: 
Each night when day begins to go 
I stand beside my door and throw 
Into the graying sky above 
A thousand kisses to my love, 
And pitying night, who knows a kiss, 
When thrown so far, may sometimes miss, 
Changes each into a star for me, 
So that where’er my love may be, 
When she beholds their glorious light, 
She'll know I’m kissing her good night. 
(Apparently there was still room for improvement. ) 

Eventually, each student prepared a little paper on poetry. Each 
one wrote his impressions, illustrating his comments with lines he 
had memorized or passages he had enjoyed and gone back to. Some 
of the better students arrived at an understanding of how poetry 
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expresses things for which no other vehicle of communication is 
adequate. 

For the recitation, we had a period or two of delivering memo- 
rized passages, reading favorite poems or passages, and exhibiting 
one or two attempts at writing verse or poetry. Of course, we had 
a test on assigned memory selections. 

I do not believe that a unit in poetry should be organized with a 
definite assignment for each day and a set list of questions for each 
student to busy himself with. There must be opportunity for in- 
cluding new discoveries, for digressions, and for omitting some 
activities which seemed attractive when the unit was planned. I 
do believe, however, that the general plan of material, organiza- 
tion, and procedure in a mastery unit is valuable as an underlying 
consideration in conducting a study with a class. 





DAY-DARKNESS 
AUGUST HOWARD MASON 


Once within a polished tower 

I kept communion fit: 

No commerce deigned to have 
Save with unbodied truth. 
Day-darkness fostered my conceit, 
And meager air assisted to ins pire 
My sapient discontent, 


Until there came a storm 
That wrecked my vaunted seamless tower, 
Rudely exposed and left me 

Blinking weakly in the common light 
Which vanity had taught me to despise: 
My ivory tower proved only brick, 

An unused chimney-pot surmounting it. 
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BUDGETING BOOK WEEK’ 


One time when Hugh Walpole was lecturing in this country on “Books 
as Friends,” he told this story: Like many other small boys in England, 
he was sent away to boarding-school when very young. One year he was 
waiting anxiously for the Christmas holidays when his English teacher 
announced a book assignment which would be due immediately after 
vacation. This didn’t appeal to Hugh; he wasn’t going to spend his 
valuable time reading and reviewing. So, choosing an enterprising friend 
he bargained with him to do this work for a small amount of money, 
which was to be paid upon receipt of the written report. With this off 
his mind, he left for a care-free vacation. After being home a short time, 
he was wandering around town looking for something to do, when he 
came to a bookstall. Attracted by the bright covers of the books, he 
stopped to look at them. One title caught his imagination, The Talisman 
by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. As he opened the book, he realized that he 
would not be allowed to strain his eyes over such poor printing; but the 
more he read the more enthralled he became by the dangers and bravery 
of the knights in foreign lands. He paid the few pence for the treasure 
and surreptitiously slipped it under his coat and smuggled it into his 
home. His parents had no difficulty getting him to bed for several nights; 
for, after carefully concealing his candle, he galloped away with the 
Knight of the Sleeping Leopard into the land of the Dead Sea. At last 
his vacation ended and he returned to school to face grim reality in the 
shape of a book report. He met his small friend, paid his fee, unrolled the 
manuscript, and, to his amazement and chagrin, saw at the top of page 1 
the title, The Talisman. 

This is a story that every high-school student understands and appre- 
ciates. When the fact is added that Hugh Walpole has been a devoted 
reader of Scott all his life, having one of the finest collections of his first- 
editions in existence, the foundation has been laid for a discussion of both 
of these authors and their works. A display charged with human appeal 
can be developed as a natural outcome of this story. Every child has a 
favorite book which he will enjoy bringing to class for others to see. Oral 
compositions are easy to motivate with these books as subject matter. 


1 November 14-18. 
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One day a breezy, vital junior started his oral composition by saying, 
“T’m visiting Eugene O’Neill today at his Chateau du Plessie in France. 
We’ve had an invigorating swim and are stretched on the grass at the 
edge of his private pool.” I aroused myself from the usual lethargy of 
oral work and listened, because this student was giving O’Neill’s opinions 
and theories so cleverly that I began to suspect that he had spent that 
delightful afternoon in conversation with the author of Strange Inter- 
lude. He hadn’t been farther than the school library, but he had read 
his interest and enthusiasm into what he had learned about the great 
dramatist. One day during Book Week might be spent profitably and 
happily with authors. 

Pictures help in making these people seem real. A glossy print 4 * 5 
can be obtained of the following authors for 20 cents each by sending to 
Doubleday, Doran and Company: Morley, Ferber, McFee, Sackville- 
West, Kipling, Conrad, Huxley (Aldous), T. S. Stribling, Margaret Ken- 
nedy, Swinnerton, Richard Aldington, Arnold Bennett, Selma Lagerléf, 
O. Henry, Somerset Maugham, Booth Tarkington, Hugh Walpole, and 
Stewart Edward White. A very fine set of “Famous Living Authors,” 
with thumb-nail sketches of their lives, is available for 25 cents from 
The Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. A recognition test of these 
pictures after they have been displayed on the bulletin board and dis- 
cussed in class adds a little change to a monotonous program. A student 
is very much more apt to read from an author if he knows something 
about his life, as this makes him feel that the author was a human being 
with feelings and reactions like his own. On a final examination in which 
I had asked the class what they knew about William Lyon Phelps, I re- 
ceived this answer. “He is a human English teacher, because he writes 
about baseball.” 

Instances in the lives of characters in stories that are especially appeal- 
ing give a splendid chance for class dramatization. High-school students 
enjoy acting. When allowed to work in small groups, they vie with each 
other in producing the most popular and dramatic scenes from books. 
“Eppie in de Coal Hole,” “Charles Darnay on Trial,” “Portia at Court,” 
and innumerable other well-known scenes give opportunity for simple or 
elaborate dramatization, depending upon the amount of time, energy, 
and ability available. A more pretentious play which would make a suit- 
able and effective assembly program for Book Week is On the Skelf, by 
Christopher Morley. It can be found in Plays for Our American Holi- 
days (Dodd, Mead and Company) or in One Act Plays by Christopher 
Morley (Doubleday, Page and Company). 
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Since the theme for Book Week this year is “Books for Young Amer- 
ica,” the history department could offer help in suggesting books which 
would broaden the scope of historical knowledge from Indian and Colo- 
nial days to modern times. A splendid chance is offered here to stress 
again the importance to our country of an intelligent, well-read younger 
generation. An effective, new poster which would be useful in such a 
project may be purchased with a manual of other Book Week suggestions 
for 25 cents from Book Week Headquarters, National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

To spend a day with students’ hobbies is always sheer fun. Almost 
all of them have something that can be so catalogued, but it takes careful 
maneuvering to discover the hidden interests of some quiet, diffident 
children. Those who enjoy aeroplanes are usually voluble in their dis- 
cussions. It is a simple matter to get a fine assortment of model aero- 
planes for display from students who have spent hours studying and 
constructing them. It is not so easy to unearth a knowledge and love of 
nature in a student, for that is not so fashionable; but if the confidence 
of the nature-lover is once gained, the knowledge acquired both from 
books and observation is often astounding. 

There are vast possibilities for exhibits for a “hobby day.” All libra- 
ries have beautiful bird and flower books. Bird pictures can be purchased 
from the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, 
New York City. An art hobby-talk or written composition can be splen- 
didly illustrated by famous pictures from the Perry Picture Company, 
Malden, Massachusetts, or from the American Art Bureau, 166 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. These pictures and such books as Art through the 
Ages by Gardner (Harcourt, Brace Co.) or Art Epochs by Hagen (Scrib- 
ner’s) make fine material for exhibit purposes. 

Perhaps the most fascinating day of this week could be a “travel day,” 
launched by a striking poster from the Hamburg-American Line called 
the “Development of Shipping.” It shows about twenty boats from the 
simple, crude “Ancient Log Dug-out”’ to such gigantic, modern ships as 
the “Deutschland,” “Hamburg,” and ‘President Lincoln.” Students en- 
joy planning trips. If they are supplied with pamphlets and pictures, 
they learn as they plan. These can be easily secured from such sources 
as the Spanish Transatlantic Line, 24 State Street, New York City; 
Canada Steamship Lines, Montreal; Italia-America Shipping Corpora- 
tion, 1 State Street, New York City. General travel advice may be found 
in such books as Travel Charts and Travel Chats by Collins, Satchel 
Guide to Europe by Rolfe, and Cream of Europe for the Motorist by 
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Freeston. If this material is supplemented with some of the handsome 
posters that the railroads use for advertising purposes, no one can resist 
the temptation of an imaginary trip. The Japanese posters sent out by 
the Japan Tourist Bureau, care of Japanese Government Railways, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, reproduce Mount Fuji and Lake 
Motosu, picturesque Japanese houses, stern looking Buddhas, and quaint 
scenes. A Norwegian poster, of the Norwegian Government Railways, 
Travel Bureau, 342 Madison Avenue, New York City, pictures a typical 
mountainous scene with the blue of the sky and the snow-clad peaks 
blending into the blue of the fjords. All of these posters seem to strike a 
note that is typical of the individual country, and at the same time con- 
tribute from both educational and decorative standpoints. Another ex- 
hibit which always attracts attention is easily made by hanging a large 
map of the world in front of a table containing books about various coun- 
tries. Attach narrow ribbons to the country and the book which describes 
it. It is amazing to see how many parts of the map are covered by books 
with which even high-school students are familiar. 

By all means allow the students to do as much of this work as possible. 
It not only conserves the energy of the teacher, but it gives every indi- 
vidual who helps in a project a vital responsibility in class accomplish- 
ment. 

Etstr SPECKMAN HAUSWALD 


ANN ARBOR SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 


THE BULLETIN-BOARD AS A TEACHING DEVICE 


I think that I could not teach English without some kind of bulletin- 
board. It is the most valuable piece of equipment in my schoolroom. 
May I outline three projects to prove that this device has contributed 
toward the successful teaching of certain pieces of literature? 

In many schools The Tale of Two Cities is taught in the eighth grade. 
It is often the first long story, involving a series of interrelated incidents, 
to which the pupils are subjected. To make the march of events perfectly 
clear, my class decided to divide the bulletin-board into two equal parts. 
The right-hand side was labeled “Paris,” and the left-hand side was called 
“London.” The best printers in the class were given the responsibility of 
preparing on little pieces of cardboard a summary of each important in- 
cident. “The ride to Dover,” “Jerry is given a strange message,” ‘Mr. 
Lorry meets Miss Manette,” ‘A wine-cask is broken in front of the 
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Defarge wine shop,” and “Mr. Lorry and Miss Manette visit the wine 
shop” are a few samples. These cards were thumb-tacked to the bulletin 
board and connected by means of a bright ribbon which we called “The 
thread of the story.” The “Thread” began in the upper left-hand corner 
of the space and traveled back and forth from London to Paris until it 
ended in the lower right-hand corner with “The execution of Sidney Car- 
ton.” The project grew as the reading of the story progressed. It made 
the related incidents perfectly clear, and it gave the pupils a concept of 
the novel as a whole. Pictures and dates should be added to make the 
display more complete and attractive. 

For the teaching of the Odyssey in the ninth grade, the whole bulletin 
board may be turned into a map of the Mediterranean Sea. There are 
two ways of doing this. The space may be covered with brown wrapping 
paper, and the class artist may sketch an outline of the map. Then all of 
the bodies of water should be cut out, and blue tissue paper inserted, and 
the land thumb-tacked down to hold it in place. The map may also be 
drawn and painted on the reverse side of oilcloth. Show-card colors are 
very satisfactory. After the map has been completed, pupils may print 
labels for the various places visited by Ulysses, and these may be tacked 
in their proper locations. Then a bright yellow ribbon may be fastened 
at Troy, the starting-place of Ulysses’ famous wanderings, and carried to 
all of the various places where he met his thrilling adventures. By this 
means the pupils gain a clear idea of the setting of the story and of the 
adventures of Ulysses in the order in which they happened. 

When I teach Midsummer Night’s Dream, I like to arrange a “curve 
of interest” on my bulletin-board by means of a tightly stretched ribbon 
or tape. On the “curve of interest” strips of paper are fastened on which 
the pupils have printed a summary of each incident. The different groups 
of people represented in the play may be indicated by ink of different 
colors. Pictures and drawings of scenes in the play and small dolls 
dressed to represent the characters add much to the value and attractive- 
ness of the project. In this way pupils gain quite painlessly a knowledge 
of the structure of the plot of a Shakespearean play as well as the story 
which it contains. 

I firmly believe that the appreciation of literature is dependent upon 
the understanding of it, and the bulletin-board will surely aid in achieving 
this end. This piece of equipment should not degenerate into merely a 
display board for pictures, notices, and samples of pupils’ papers when it 
may be used as an actual aid to teaching. 

Marie V. SHINKLE 

PRINCETON JUNIOR-SENIOR HicH ScHooL 
Princeton, New JFrRsey 
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SELLING ENGLISH TO THE STUDENT BODY 

Every phase of the English course was represented in a program, “The 
Romance of Words,” which was recently presented by the English de- 
partment of the Arsenal Technical Schools of Indianapolis. 

As soon as the students entered the assembly hall, they were attracted 
by good-English posters which had been made in the advertising classes. 
The ushers, representatives of every department in the school, were cos- 
tumed to show some relation between their subjects and English. Such an 
atmosphere of eager anticipation was created by these posters and ushers 
that the audience was caught before the curtain went up. 

The members of the class in creative writing had composed the con- 
tinuity in the form of a parody on the old woman who lived in a shoe. Mrs. 
English was the mother, and the various phases of the English course 
were her children. The master of ceremonies for the day read this con- 
tinuity and introduced the numbers. 

The key speech, “The Romance of Words,” written and presented 
by a girl from one of the public-speaking classes, cleverly showed the 
changing usage of our language. The speaker impersonated a hostess of 
the Elizabethan time welcoming her guests; then she changed to a Vic- 
torian hostess; and, last, to a present-day high-school girl greeting a 
group of her up-to-the-minute friends. The moral was held in solution, 
but the audience recognized and appreciated the point. 

One of the most effective parts of the program was the reading of Anna 
Hempstead Branch’s poem, “Mother’s Words,” by a representative of the 
expression classes. 

The next number proved to be a successful innovation in this kind of 
program. Girls from a physical-training class, costumed to represent 
punctuation marks, came tumbling, prancing, dashing onto the stage in 
keeping with their characters, while the chairman recited the well-known 
punctuation rhymes by Amos Wells. After all the “marks’’ had been 
introduced, they did an interpretative dance, disarranging themselves until 
they were all mixed up, then gradually dancing themselves into an orderly 
arrangement with commas, quotation marks, and exclamation points 
posed to show their places in an imaginary sentence. 

Next came a member of one of the composition classes with an amusing 
original pourquoi story, ““How the Elephant Got His Wrinkled Skin.” 
This story, written by a Sophomore girl, was told by an enthusiastic 
Freshman boy, who sent its humor across the footlights. 

The Stratford Club, an organization of advanced students, dressed an 
old idea in a fresh garb and, to the great amusement of even the most 
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apathetic English pupils, performed an operation on the suffering Dick 
Shun. A miraculous cure was effected by the removal of a wedge which 
Dick had used to split his infinitives, a rope from which his participles 
had been dangling, a clock which had been the cause of his mixed tenses, 
and various other harmful foreign bodies. 

Literature, one of the most important children of the English family, 
was given recognition through a report on Six-Foot-Six. One might have 
expected a boy to appear when this number was announced, but not so, 
for a girl told, with real thrills in her voice, the story of Sam Houston in 
the hectic frontier days of the Lone Star state. This review was followed 
by a series of tableaux representing pages of books. As the leaves were 
turned, girls from the Library Club, grouped to depict illustrations in 
books of music, art, science, history, and sports, suggested the variety of 
appeal which is made through books, and the far-reaching service of the 
library. 

Just as the formal part of the program was brought to a close, news- 
boys rushed onto the stage calling “Extra! Extra!” At the same time 
“newsies” appeared at all the exits; and, as the audience was dismissed, 
they distributed an extra edition of the school paper, which featured 
stories of the day’s program and gave interesting and entertaining com- 
ments on the English language. 

The pupils say it was one of the best programs of the year. 


FRANCIS NIpp 
SENTOR, ARSENAL TECHNICAL HicH SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS 





“BUCK FEVER” 

Gerald had been taking us to Canada on every conceivable occasion. 
In fact, his “When I was in Canada” had become a standing joke in the 
class. But Gerald wasn’t the only offender. Jimmy and John, Francis 
and Irving, who found it easy to laugh at their comrades, were beginning 
to bore with their tales of “buck fever’ and of “How I Klim a Tree to 
Escape a Bear.” No one seemed to have anything left to talk about. 
They were drained dry. 

Well, that was a pretty state of affairs. Here we were living in the very 
heart of one of the most romantically beautiful spots in New York State, 

1“Buck fever” (for the benefit of the uninitiated) is a sort of stage fright often 


experienced by the hunter when he sees his first deer. So overwhelmed is he at 
sight of the deer that he is unable to move. 
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amidst scenery that had inspired painters and writers; yet we had nothing 
to say about it. Was the beauty perhaps so overwhelming that we lesser 
mortals had been left spellbound? Were we suffering from a case of 
literary “buck fever’’? 

This is a tale of the curing of that “buck fever.” 

Holly had just written me a long letter full of the wonders of California, 
from its heavenly climate to its petrified forests. Perhaps these little 
Freshmen would thrill to the glories of California even if they were unable 
to respond to the beauties of their native state. So the letter was read to 
them. They didn’t quite know what teacher was up to now; she didn’t 
usually read her private correspondence to the class. Besides, it was dan- 
gerous to show too much enthusiasm, for she might send them to a geog- 
raphy book with a terse, “For tomorrow write a two-hundred-word 
composition on California.” They had known teachers before, and they 
knew what to expect. But as the minutes passed and no mention was 
made of McMurry, they began to take heart. Their natural enthusiasm 
overcame their fear, and they were soon chattering away about Cali- 
fornia. Each had a little something to contribute even if it was no more 
than that every year there is a footbali game held in a place called Pasa- 
dena, and that Graham McNamee always talks a lot about the beautiful 
roses all around. Besides, there is Hollywood, the modern fairyland. 

The more they talked, the more enthusiastic they became—and the 
more curious. Did I get many letters about California? Would I read 
the next one to them? But hold on! This wasn’t what I was aiming at. 
I appreciated their interest, but it was headed in the wrong direction. A 
little steering was needed here. 

No, Holly didn’t write very often. One good, fat letter a year was her 
limit. So that source of information was closed. And then came the big 
moment. Brown-eyed Jimmy had an idea, as his sparkling eyes and 
frantically waving hand plainly told. The teacher prayed that it might 
be the right idea. Jimmy was on his feet now and excitedly telling the 
class what his big sister had done in a French class several years ago. 
“They wrote letters to French school children, and they got answers back. 
Couldn’t we write to California and ask them to tell us about their part 
of the country?” The lazy pupils looked interested but doubtful, the 
mediocre ones plainly smiled their approval, while the bright ones nodded 
vigorously. 

We were off! 

We would write to California for information. But to whom should 
we write? No one had relatives or even acquaintances there. And my 
friend Holly was too busy trying to get her short stories accepted by the 
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magazines to bother answering their questions. Couldn’t we just write to 
some first-year English class and ask them to exchange letters with us? 
Yes, we could. 

That night saw us all busily hunting through atlases, geographies, and 
books of travel for interesting towns in California. The next day, armed 
with our findings, we sought to convince our classmates that Hot Springs, 
Roseville, or Death Valley was the one place in California we should 
know more about. Calistoga finally carried the day, because one eloquent 
youth convinced us that we ought to know more about petrified forests. 

Letter-writing came next, and that brought new complications. In 
stating a proposition to someone else, one must first have clearly in mind 
what one wants. Further discussion became necessary, and in the course 
of it we evolved the following plan. We would invite the first-year Eng- 
lish class of Calistoga High School to send us information about Califor- 
nia. In return we would prepare a booklet about our own Adirondacks. 

And so the project was launched. When that long awaited letter ar- 
rived from California, my Freshmen needed no more stimulation. They 
were cured of their “buck fever.” 

Emma M. S. BEsIc 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
IrHaca, New YorEK 


ANNOUNCING AND ORAL ENGLISH 


To find ways and means of varying the work that comes under the 
rather opprobrious title of oral reports has always been one of my greatest 
problems. Book reviews, résumés of supplementary reading, and other 
assignments of like nature are difficult for both the student and the 
teacher. Many have been the devices used for the sake of variety and 
interest, some of them satisfactory and some far from being so. A new 
and pleasing method for oral work of this kind has been made possible 
with the introduction of a radio and broadcasting system into the school. 

Our school has very recently installed such a system. From a central 
cabinet in the principal’s office sound may be carried to any or to all rooms 
in the building. Acting upon the knowledge that many of the students 
have secret or openly avowed ambitions to be Graham McNamees and 
that many others are willing to try anything new, I planned for a broad- 
cast as an experiment in a fourth-year English class. This first attempt 
was not eminently successful. The pupils had not sufficiently prepared 
their talks, nor had they taken time to be sure of the pronunciation of the 
words they used. They did not speak clearly. Their enunciation was 
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poor. No one of them felt that he had done his best, and each confessed 
that he had been frightened. All agreed, however, that in spite of all the 
difficulties they had liked “taking to the air.” ‘Those who listened to their 
classmates announce were very conscious of these defects, but they were 
most eager to try out their own powers. 

With these findings in mind I planned a similar program for a junior 
group, correlating it with our own class study, which happened to be on 
the essay. Each student was to report on the essay that he had enjoyed 
most of those read outside of class. He was to prepare his report thor- 
oughly, to be sure of the pronunciation of the words, and to aim for a 
clear and pleasing voice, one that would carry well and be full of tone 
color. 

Our principal, who has become quite an artist as an announcer, intro- 
duced each speaker as his turn came. The other members of the class 
listened and were ready to offer constructive criticism at the end of the 
program. 

This lesson proved so interesting that we now have trouble in getting 
the radio during a stated class period for the many types of oral work that 
we wish to do. 

The possibilities for this type of classroom procedure are unlimited. 
Scenes from plays, talks to other classes, reports on books read, and 
speeches for special occasions are only a few of the projects—if I may use 
that overworked term—that may be carried out. Indeed, I feel that any 
teacher will feel amply repaid for the time and effort spent in planning a 
miniature school of the air. 

GRACE FINE 
Tracy HicH ScHOoOoL 
Tracy, CALIFORNIA 


WRITING FOR LATER GENERATIONS 


On September 12, 1931, the world’s largest dirigible rose over Akron, 
Ohio, for its first flight; and classroom endeavors in English rose with it. 
The first event had been planned for two years; the second was incidental 
and unexpected. 

The public schools of our city were dismissed at noon for the launching 
of the ship. On Thursday morning thousands of children filled with pride, 
enthusiasm, and more than a smattering of scientific knowledge trooped 
back to the classroom. They were bursting with a desire to tell all about 
it. Verbs and pronouns died many and various deaths as ideas raced 
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ahead of tongues. If they had ever groped for sentences over topics 
equivalent to “Why Go to College” they knew no hesitancy now. We 
spent a profitable day listening to the accounts of the Sophomores and 
Juniors who fill my room six periods a day. 

The journals of the Colonial settlers, which the Juniors had enjoyed, 
gave us our idea. Half in fun we tried recording our impressions of the 
maiden flight of the Akron. We agreed that newspaper accounts and 
neighbors’ accounts were to be ignored; every student was to record only 
his own impression. The revised version was to be done in ink on sturdy 
paper and labeled as a precaution against house-cleaning. Source mate- 
rial for future readers! 

And then the struggle began. Not with first copies. On those the pen- 
cils flew. It was revision that knotted the brows. Suppose some future 
grandchild should discover the manuscript and see that grandmother 
said “‘we was,” or that grandfather’s pronouns were shabby. Reputation 
hung on a pen-point. 

Slang and colloquial expressions precipitated a lively discussion. The 
writers recalled tussles with Elizabethan current usage and voted for a 
pure product immune from the ravages of time. The finished papers were 
neat, interesting, and fairly unself-conscious. The charm of such record- 
ings is in their disregard for any reader, present or future. We sacrificed 
a degree of that charm, but we gained accuracy, and the fun of a struggle. 

There is nothing new in what we did, but the students enjoyed it 
enough to warrant trying it again. In this unique period of our history 
first-hand accounts of the bicentennial celebrations, new buildings and 
bridges, Olympic games, the World Fair, and even new economies inspired 
by reduced salaries offer material of present interest and of value as a 
record, at least to the recorder if to none other. 

ELLEN DuE 


SoutH HicH ScHOOL 
AKRON, OHIO 


FUN WITH THE BALLADS 


Ballads are so delightful in themselves that a teacher scarcely needs 
another motive for presenting them to a class. Yet I have found them 
unexpectedly rich in cultural value. Through their study, the pupil’s eyes 
are opened to the significance of the common interest of the life about 
him, while his own heart beats in unison with what he begins dimly to 
appreciate as the great heart of humanity. He finds, too, in the ballads, 
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an almost exhaustless inspiration for creative and highly imaginative writ- 
ing of hisown. Finally, they provide him with a surprisingly rich knowl- 
edge of old English folk ways and customs and strange superstitions which 
will be invaluable to him as background material for a later appreciation 
of Shakespeare and Milton, of Robert Herrick, and of all English poets 
whose roots are planted deep in the common life of the people. 

My Freshman class began its study of the ballads with a glance at 
the American field of balladry and folk songs. I wanted to show them 
that ballads are folk songs, created by common people out of their every- 
day life, for their own enjoyment, and that ballads were originally dance- 
songs. So I began by telling them about the play-parties or party-game- 
parties of young people in American country districts. 

Even in a New York City class, there are always one or two children 
who have attended one of these communal affairs in up-state New York 
or on a Connecticut farm, and who are glad to decribe the play-party. 
They described, to the delight of their classmates these communal parties, 
in which the young people dance, to the music of their own lusty voices, 
songs they themselves or their forefathers have invented—‘‘Old Dan 
Tucker,” “Captain Jinks of the Horse-Marines,” “Shoo Fly, Don’t You 
Bother Me,” and “Big White House and Nobody Lives in It.” And every 
Freshman realized that the ballad was truly a communal affair, created for 
and by ordinary folks, and meant to be sung and danced. 

Then we turned to the Western cowboy ballads. Some one discov- 
ered Lomax’ Cowboy Songs and brought it to school. A generous music 
teacher pounded out the tunes on the piano, and the class sang “The Old 
Chisholm Trail,” “Whoopee, To Yi Yo, Git Along Little Dogies,” and 
other classics of our American prairies. 

The same music teacher later volunteered the information that 
Brahms’s “Ballade in D Minor” is a portrayal of the ballad of “Edward,” 
and after we had studied the ballad, played for us this tragically effective 
ballade of Brahms. 

Before we began to study the old ballads, however, I asked each pupil 
to go home and find a ballad of hisown. They asked their parents, aunts, 
uncles, and grandmothers; they visited the Bohemian shoemaker, a Turk- 
ish proprietor of a cleaning and dyeing establishment, a Greek restaurant 
and came to school with a veritable flood of ballads of every nationality 
and description. 

There were ballads from Texas and Wyoming, from Montreal and 
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Georgia, from Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Germany, France, Spain, 
Ireland, Scotland, Turkey, and Greece. The ballads in foreign tongues 
the children translated and brought to class in English prose. 

We took an Italian translation as a class exercise in ballad-writing. 
The girl who brought the ballad told the story, I explained the four-three, 
four-three meter and the rhyme-scheme. Some one suggested the lines 
that should serve as refrain. Then, line by line, we hammered the story 
into a ballad, each child writing on the board a line in the correct form 
when he composed it. 

The next day the children brought their ballads to school in more or 
less correct ballad form. Each child wrote an introduction to his ballad, 
explaining how he had obtained it, and where, when, and under what cir- 
cumstances it had originally been sung. The ballads were then given into 
the hands of an artistically inclined student, who bound them all together 
into a book, under the impressive title, Ballads from All the World. 

In the actual reading of the ballads, the emphasis was laid upon the 
background material. In order to impregnate his thought with the early 
English atmosphere, each student, as home work for this period, wrote a 
“historical novel.” The plot of the novel was of the student’s own con- 
ceiving; the background was of the customs, superstitions, and folk lore of 
the period. 

We discussed, in each recitation, a definite aspect of Old English life 
and superstition, and read the ballads which threw light thereupon. Then 
each student, for home work, wrote a chapter for his story, in which he led 
his characters through the tortuous and tragic paths of the newly revealed 
folk lore. Thus we explored the following apects of folk lore and folk 
custom: the penalty attached to pulling a flower or a nut, riddles, the cruel 
step-mother, the return of the ghost, the tragic elopement, revenge, the 
dancing contest, the fear of the Jew, May Day, fairies, the return of the 
crusader. 

Finally, each student bound his chapters together into a book, with a 
preface, a table of contents, and illustrations. Many of the books were 
truly delightful, revealing, as they did, a child’s charming and naive im- 
pressions of a charming, naive period. 

Ciara Hays 
New York City 
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READING FOR ROMANCE EUROPE 
Not guide books, not travel books, but illuminating literary works in 
many forms, distinctly well worth reading for an intelligent appreciation 
of France, Spain, Italy, parts of Belgium and Switzerland, whether you 
are educating yourself to travel in Europe or awakening your students of 
literature and language—I list here my favorite titles, from the more 
general in history and art to those for each of the romance countries of 


Western Europe: 
I 


The Great Adventure (containing a reprinting of The Conquest of Civilization, 
by James Henry Breasted, and The Ordeai of Civilization, by James Harvey 
Robinson). Harper, 1926. Two delightful and wisely illustrated histories. 

Twentieth Century Europe. By Preston W. Slosson. Houghton Mifflin, 1927. 
A masterpiece to clarify this present world. 

Wider Horizons: the New Map of the World. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
Century, 1930. An aid toward reading tomorrow’s newspaper intelligently as 
a citizen of 1932 should do. 

The United States of Europe. By Edouard Herriot. Viking Press, 1930. A con- 
cise explanation of one source of irritation to our nationalistic feelings. 

The Dynasts. By Thomas Hardy. Macmillan, 1904-08. ‘he epic diam: i of 
Europe in the Napoleonic era, a magnificent presentation of history, diplo- 
macy, and war for the examination of modern minds. 

Mont Saint Michel and Chartres. By Henry Adams. Houghton Mifflin, 1913. 
“An astonishingly sympathetic presentation of the whole subject of a Gothic 
cathedral as a democratic expression, religious, political, esthetic”; invaluable 
for literature and history as well as for architecture and the ailied arts. 

Apollo. By Solomon Reinach. Scribner’s, 1924. The beloved little jewel that 
tells the story of the major arts through the ages; admirably proportioned 
and extremely concise. 

A History of Architecture. By Banister Fletcher. Scribner’s, 1928. Founded 
on the comparative method for all countries and all ages, with an almost 
infinite number of illustrations, this unrivaled reference book is delightful 
even for browsing. 

A History of Sculpture. By George Henry Chase and Chandler Rathbon Post. 
Harper, 1925. A standard work like the others in this series of histories of 
art. 

The Important Pictures in the Louvre. By Florence Heywood. McBride, 1927. 
A marvelous little book that serves almost as a history of painting, and 
makes the reader enjoy the technical aspects of painting as well as the human 
acquaintance with the saints. 

Seven Lamps of Architecture. By John Ruskin. This little old classic contains 

unusual penetrative criticism, as does his Modern Painters, many sections 

of which are requisite to a balanced education today and are very enjoyable. 
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Ten O’Clock (Lecture). By James McNeill Whistler. With other related 
papers. T. B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, 1920. The attractive antidote to 
Ruskin by a most mischief-making art critic. 

A Primer of Modern Art. By Sheldon Cheney. Horace Liveright, 1924. Al- 
ready out-of-date, but better than most defenses of the new “artists” and 
very useful to the smart modern. 


II. FRANCE 

France and America. By André Tardieu. Houghton Mifflin, 1927. The best 
work on a most important subject today, by the statesman nicknamed 
“L’Américain.” Indispensable. 

French Ways and Their Meanings. By Edith Wharton. Appleton, 1919. An 
excellent short piece of much-needed interpretation. 

Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Spaniards. By Salvador de Madariaga. Oxford 
University Press, 1928. Good for all three nations; good even if read only 
in parts or skimmed. 

The France of Today. By Barrett Wendell. Scribner’s, 1907. Perhaps the best 
of the earlier attempts at explaining the French, especially good for the 
collegiate circles. 

France and the French. By Sisley Huddleston. Scribner’s, 1925. A clever and 
sound interpretation for us near-Britons by an intelligent journalist. 

Home Fires in France. By Dorothy Canfield. Henry Holt, 1918. Most of this 
is not only charming but necessary reading for present and future visitors in 
France. 

French France. By Oliver Madox Hueffer. D. Appleton, 1929. The best all- 
round new book on France to give the proper modern background to readers 
and visitors both. 

The Little French Girl. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 
A novel that attempts the complex contrasting of the French with the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament but succeeds no better than fiction is able to succeed 
with this problem. 

The Little Beloved. By W. L. George. Little, Brown, 1916. Published in Eng- 
land as The Making of an Englishman, by Constable, London, 1914. Less 
just than the preceding, but good also for its indirect revelation of the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament. 

Italy, France, and Britain at War. By H. G. Wells. Macmillan, 1917. Probably 
the most informative of the countless volumes on the war, at least some of 
which are necessary reading for us. 

A Guide to the American Battlefields in Europe. Prepared by the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 274 pp., $0.75. Well illustrated, 
and necessary to show us what Europe was in 1918. 

Art in France. By Louis Hourticq. Scribner’s (“Ars Una Series”), 1911. The 

best one-volume history of all forms of art in France. 
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Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. The standard novel for old Paris, as Les Miser- 
ables is for later Paris and Waterloo, and Ninety-Three for northwestern 
France. 

Jean Christophe. By Romain Roiland. Holt, 1922. The second volume is 
especially good for Paris. 

A Chair on the Boulevard. By Leonard Merrick. Dutton, 1921. One of the 
better novels for what Anglo-Saxons must find in their Paris. 

The Tale of Two Cittes. By Charles Dickens. The standard English novel for 
the French Revolution. 

Richelieu. By Bulwer-Lytton. A grandiose, entertaining old drama. 

Saint Joan. By Bernard Shaw. Brentano, 1924. Preface and play together 
make the best stimulating modern interpretation. 

Tartarin de Tarascon. By Alphonse Daudet. The popular romance more de- 
lightful than authentic for Provence. 

‘The Cathedral of Rheims.” By the great Belgian poet Emile Verhaeren, well 
translated by Joyce Kilmer in his essay on the Catholic poets of Belgium 
(pages 91-95 in Volume II of his Poems [Doran, 1918]). 

“Carcassonne.” By Gustave Nadaud. The poem for more than that city. 

“Hervé Riel.” By Robert Browning. The poem for the St. Malo section of 
Brittany. 

“The Grande Chartreuse” and “The Church of Brou.” By Matthew Arnold. 
Poems for these localities. 

GERALDINE P,. DIL1La 
Peasopy COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















EDITORIAL 





Many teachers who have not diluted their literature training 
with much language study feel that Collog. after a word in the 
dictionary puts it in the same class as those marked 
Dial., Obs., or Slang. Words so marked, they tell their 
pupils, are to be avoided as not in cultivated use. Such persons 
will be shocked to find linguists of international repute frequently 
quoted in Current English Usage, recently published for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, as saying that this or that 
expression is “good colloquially” or in “cultivated colloquial use.” 
Presumably they will be either grieved or angered that the mono- 
graph itself should declare “established” and “perfectly correct” 
expressions which the judges accept as colloquial but unsuited to 
literary or formal English. 

The truth is, as most readers of the English Journal doubtless 
know, that to the linguist colloquial is not a term of opprobrium. 
It merely means informal. The intimate conversations within 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte family—in the Modern Comedy, for ex- 
ample—are good illustrations of colloquial speech. The Forsytes 
and the Monts are obviously cultivated people, and their language 
never strikes us as out of character, yet it is freely sprinkled with 
expressions which our handbooks condemn and which would be 
out of place in a speech before Parliament or the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. These upper-class English even use slang— 
acceptably. We should not feel that they were alive if they talked 
like Dr. Johnson or a Woodrow Wilson state paper. On most 
occasions they quite properly clothe their thoughts in business 
not dinner jackets and evening 


Colloquial? 








suits and afternoon ensembles 
dresses. 


What troubles many teachers is that colloquial seems to bridge 
the great gulf between the formal and the illiterate, to make diffi- 
cult if not impossible the definite tagging of some expressions as 
“right” and others as “wrong.’ 
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So far as colloquial language is 
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merely careless, especially careless of the so-called rules of syn- 
tax, this is true. One of the discouraging features of mature ac- 
quaintance with the world is the realization that all scales of 
values, whether of morals or aesthetics, are continuous, with a 
broad gray middle region shading from black to white. So it is 
with language, and, in some aspects at least, colloquial speech 
is the gray middle portion of the scale. Refusing to face this in- 
dubitable fact may make us temporarily more comfortable, but 
it will not solve our problems—much less our pupils’. The young 
people soon decide that we are stupid or insincere, and cease to 
give serious heed to anything we say. 

What, then, shall we do about this great area of the colloquial? 
In the first place, if we are training our pupils to meet the demands 
of life, if we are drawing them out to express freely to one an- 
other and to us their thoughts about life, most of their writing and 
speaking will be colloquial in tone. Perhaps the language-training 
of the slower groups should be confined to colloquial expression. 
We ought actively to encourage cultivated colloquialism—or “‘col- 
loquiality,” if we may coin a needed word. 

But this only aggravates the difficulty of setting standards. At 
one extreme the colloquial borders the vulgar, in both the original 
sense of popular or illiterate and the modern sense of coarse. We 
should like, if possible, to lead our youth well away from this bor- 
der. The black “errors” beyond this imaginary boundary we are 
justified in condemning and asking our children to eliminate from 
their speaking and writing. When the proscription is limited to 
these really “bad” locutions it may become effective. With this ac- 
complished or well in process, we may turn our attention to the de- 
velopment of taste in expression. We shall make use of the Current 
English Usage list of expressions ranked in the order of their social 
acceptability, and of other similar lists which may be produced. We 
must, however, rely chiefly upon arousing an interest in language 
and its effects by leading pupils to compare different ways of ex- 
pressing the same ideas, especially their own ideas. An interest in 
language which leads to constant critical observation must replace 
dogmatic dicta and grammatical “rules.” 
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Rates to Memphis 


The usual certificate-plan reduced fares will be available on all rail- 
roads for the 1932 annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in Memphis, November 24-26. The traveler, when he pur- 
chases his ticket, must ask for a certificate (not a receipt) on account of 
the meeting of the National Council, and pay full one-way fare. In 
Memphis he must deposit his certificate at the registration desk; when 
150 have been deposited they will be “validated” for purchase of return 
ticket over the same route at one-half fare. 

It is safer to buy the ticket the day before starting, lest there be trouble 
in obtaining the certificate at the last moment. If the local station cannot 
furnish one, the agent can name the nearest office which can, and should 
sell the ticket only to that point. 


This procedure must be followed exactly 





BASIC READINGS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


An experiment in social instruction has been launched by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Under the series title “Achievements of 
Civilization” a number of short, attractive reading units have been pub- 
lished which are designed to supply pupils with accounts of the way 
in which social evolution has produced such institutions as the alphabet, 
number, weights and measures, the calendar, and governmental regula- 
tions. 

Each unit is a single brochure of thirty-two or sixty-four pages, fully 
illustrated and written in a style which will appeal to pupils in the upper 
grades and the high school. The brochures furnish basic information 
which can be used in any one of a number of different ways—to supply 
pupils with interesting materials for free reading, to furnish classes in 
English and history with concrete ideas related to everyday life, to show 
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pupils that subjects which are sometimes thought to be abstract and 
difficult, such as arithmetic, are designed to put them in possession of 
great intellectual inventions produced by long ages of human co-opera- 
tion. 

The brochures are not textbooks in the ordinary sense. Their use does 
not assume the establishment of a separate course in civics. They are 
prepared for the purpose of making it clear to pupils that all the subjects 
in the curriculum are social studies if they are properly understood. 

The brochures contain scholarly information of the highest type ex- 
pressed in the simplest language. The titles of the first three numbers of 
the series are The Story of Writing, The Story of Numbers, and The 
Story of Weights and Measures. Brochures dealing with other social 
institutions are to be added to the series from time to time. 

The prices for single copies are twenty cents for the first brochure and 
ten cents each for the second and third. Discounts are given on orders 
of twenty-five or more copies. The brochures can be secured by address- 
ing the Committee on Materials of Instruction of the American Council 
on Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





NEW CIZEK REPRODUCTIONS 


The Austrian Junior Red Cross has issued three new reproductions 
from originals made by pupils of the world-renowned Juvenile Art Class 
of Professor Cizek in Vienna: 


“Sunflowers” (nine colors, 18”X20”)......... $0.50 (2/6 s.) 
“Girl with Goats” (nine colors, 20” 33”)...... 1.00 (5/- s.) 
“Children with Pig” (nine colors, 20”33”).... 1.00 (5/- s.) 


The prices include postage. Orders should be addressed to the Austrian 
Junior Red Cross, Stubenring 1, Vienna I. 


BROADCASTING ABROAD ANALYZED 


Listeners’ license fees averaging about twenty-five cents per month 
per set are the chief support of radio broadcasting in nearly every country 
in the world except the United States, a report on Broadcasting Abroad, 
issued recently by the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
reveals. Fees are collected by postmen, since radio broadcasting abroad 
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is usually under the supervision of the postal administration, and penal- 
ties of varying severity exist for the non-payment of fees. 

The bulletin deals with the organization of broadcasting abroad, the 
general composition of programs in Europe, and educational broadcast- 
ing in Europe. 

Advertising, the bulletin discloses, is not permitted in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Holland, Russia, Switzerland, and Sweden. In other countries 
it is allowed but not encouraged. There is no radio advertising in Great 
Britain. In Germany and Norway it is permitted outside the normal pro- 
gram hours. Other countries in which a part of the revenue for broad- 
casting comes from radio advertising are France, Ireland, Poland, Spain, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, and Australia. 

In the case of adult education, emphasis is already being laid upon 
the importance of giving the listener a more positive part than has been 
the case hitherto. The practice is growing of forming listening “groups” 
who meet in public libraries or educational institutes, and, under the 
direction of a trained leader, follow up the educational broadcasts with 
debates, etc. In other countries the listeners are encouraged to visit the 
museums, art galleries, etc., and examine personally the exhibits in the 
light of the information that has been broadcast. 


NEWS REELS CRITICIZED 

The National Council for the Prevention of War News Bulletin quotes 
the following passages from Allison Smith’s “The Town Crier Finds a 
Home,” in the Delineator for September, 1932: “I have often had an 
irritating feeling that the compilers of the news-reel programs, if not 
actually devoted to war propaganda, are certainly not working for world- 
peace. I can’t remember ever seeing a program without at least one scene 
glorifying the thrills of war maneuvers. If the Navy isn’t sinking a 
destroyer, the Army is staging a mock battle with some imaginary foe, 
or the aviation service is bombing an abandoned vessel at sea, and always 
the result is the presentation of war as a glorious and exciting adventure 
rather than the sordid horror that it really is. Mr. Clofine explains the 
camera man’s fondness for these scenes on the ground that they are the 
most picturesque and dramatic shots in this country. This is undoubtedly 
true, but it seems a pity that the other side of war is never presented— 
the nightmare of blood and mud and agony that was recaptured in All 
Quiet on the Western Front. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKLISTS 


A Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co., 958 University Avenue, New York. $2.75, cloth bound. 
Graded List of Books for Children, 1,250 titles covering first nine grades, 
compiled from votes of librarians. Published by the American Library 

Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Cloth bound, $2.00. 

The Gateway to Bookland, a catalogue of children’s books, illustrated in 
color, sold usually on an exclusive basis to one bookseller in a city. 
Sample copy on request from the Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Year’s Best Books for Children, a selection made by the Book Committee 
of the Child Study Association of America, 221 West 57th St., New 
York. Single copy, 10 cents; 50 copies, $4.00; 100 copies, $7.50. 

Fifty Outstanding Books for Boy Scouts, a list prepared by Reading 
Program Service of the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York. 
Single copies gratis; 100 copies, $1.75; 1,000 copies, $15.00. 

Stories of American Life, a booklist issued by the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association. Available from Eugenia 
Brunot, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 10 cents; 50 copies $2.50; 
100 copies $4.00. 

Story Book America, a series of leafiet lists featuring books about America 
arranged for 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th grades. Available from Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. Each list 5 cents single copy; 
500 copies $2.50; 1,000 copies $4.00. 

All Aboard on the Old 44, a panoramic list of books about the United 
States. Several hundred titles arranged by states, for ages six to four- 
teen. Published by the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston 
St., Boston. Single copy ro cents; in quantities of 100 or more, 5 cents. 


Men, Machines and the World Today, a booklist prepared by the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the American Library Association. Avail- 
able from Eugenia Brunot, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. Single copy, 
rocents; 50 copies, $2.50; 100 copies, $4.00. 

Children’s Reading, a study of voluntary reading of boys and girls in the 
United States. Selection from report of White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. Includes also valuable bibliographical 
material. Published by the Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 

75 cents. 
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AMERICA FIRST 


Not merely in matters material, but in things of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors, and skyscrapers, but also 
in ideals, principles, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad assump- 
tion of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending in helpfulness over 
a sick and wounded world like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous co-operation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and peoples, but 
in sympathy, love, and understanding. 

Not in treading the old, worn, bloody pathway which ends inevitably 
in chaos and disaster, but in blazing a new trail, along which, pleace God, 
other nations will follow, into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be no 
more. 

Some day some nation must take that path—unless we are to lapse 
once again into utter barbarism—and that honor I covet for my beloved 
America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I say with all my heart 
and soul, “America First.”—-BisHop G. ASHTON OLDHAM. 


THE PERIODICALS 


“Eugene O’Neiil and the Highbrow Meiodrama.” By H. G. Kemelman. 
The Bookman, September, 1932. The plays of Eugene O’Neill represent 
a type of melodrama which is, because of the mentality of the audience, 
more intellectual but no less romantic, just as exaggerated and unreal as 
the melodrama of the movies. Instead of the blond, curly-headed hero 
foiling train robbers and sleek, dark villains kidnapping heroines, we 
find, on the one hand, a sensitive soul with large, dark eyes and face har- 
rowed by lines of internal struggle, and on the other, the antagonist, who 
is usually a thick-set, practical man with small blue eyes. Unexpectedly, 
the more normal, good-humored individual represents the villain to 
O’Neill, and the more defiant character embodies virtue. The normal 
female characters, too, seem to gain the playwright’s contempt, for he 
almost invariably portrays them as narrow, petty, bigoted, and stupid. 

The diction of O’Neill’s drama is just as grandiose and extravagant as 
that of the “respectable” melodrama. The plot structure reveals a total 
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lack of dramatic sense; that is, it turns upon such factors as insanity, 
death, and suicide as a chief method of evoking emotional response. 
Dramatic irony becomes in his hands a cudgel with which he castigates 
his characters so consistently that the audience knows beforehand how 
complete will be their frustration before the end of the play. But the 
supreme correspondence between Eugene O’Neill’s work and the old- 
time melodrama is to be found in the consistently, though paradoxically, 
happy endings of his plays. Though they usually end in death or suicide, 
they nearly always strike an optimistic note at the close. In the play 
Lazarus Laughed, for example, the hero is finally burned at the stake, 
but the ending is happy, for Lazarus is happy even in the knowledge that 
there is no death. In Desire Under the Elms the hero and heroine are 
marched off to jail for the murder of their child, but are happy, for they 
are now certain of their love for each other. In All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings, The Great God Brown, and Beyond the Horizon the audience is 
provided with similar smug satisfaction. O’Neill’s experimentation with 
the tom toms in Emperor Jones and with the asides in Strange Interlude 
are intended, also, only to hide the ineffective craftsmanship and the pan- 
der to the taste of the moment. 


“Secondary Education and the Social Problem.” By George S. Counts. 
School Executives’ Magazine, August, 1932. Our present generation, 
which has allowed children to witness the doubtful accomplishments of 
the 1920’s, when we played the Pharisee among the nations, engaged in a 
mad scramble to unearth riches at home, suppressed political and eco- 
nomic discontent, turned a deaf ear to the cries of the weak and exploited, 
and became insensitive to injustice and crime, is the victim of a bankrupt 
leadership. The pleasant fiction that the ablest men went into business 
and left political posts to the mediocre has been dissipated by the events 
of the last two years. Men who took princely incomes from society’s 
treasure chest have been found to be not kings, but pretenders. If the 
school, which, during the academic year 1929-30 enrolled almost thirty 
million pupils, employed approximately a million teachers, consumed 
more than three billion dollars of the social income, has neither aggravated 
nor moderated our troubles, then it is a racket of considerable magnitude, 
for it ought to be influencing the situation in one direction or another. 
The public high school, an institution indigenous to America, which, with 
all its virtues and vices, could not have appeared anywhere else on earth, 
has been responsive to the changing social situation, but it has responded 
upon impulse rather than insight. It must face the problem of life in our 
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age in its two major aspects: (1) the control of science and the machine, 
with the vast power which they have released, in the interests, not of a 
few, but perhaps of all who are born into the world; (2) the utilization 
of this power in the building of culture which will give beauty and nobility 
and meaning to life. For the solution of these problems, institutions 
designed to meet the needs of an agrarian economy will disappear or 
remain in evidence only as residual tissues in the social anatomy. It will 
be necessary for the secondary school to abandon the ideal, once ap- 
propriate, of rugged individualism geared to the achievement of material 
success. The secondary school must insure that the co-operative tendency 
developed in the coming generation will be made to serve the people as 
a whole and not some privileged minority. Until our teachers colleges 
become great cultural centers where young men and young women fore- 
gather to face all these complex and dangerous problems of their times, 
our schools will be but the football of social forces. 

“Movie Madness.” By Henry James Forman. McCall’s, October, 
1932. Mr. Will Hays’s recent estimate that only 8 per cent of the total 
audiences in the movies are children has been proved by the Payne Fund 
investigation to have been unreliable. Out of a total average weekly at- 
tendance at all theaters in the country of approximately seventy-seven 
million in 1929, it was learned, 36 per cent were under twenty-one and 
nearly twelve million were fourteen years old or younger. More than six 
million were seven years old or less. This condition would be less alarming 
if the evidence gathered by the Payne Fund investigators were less damag- 
ing to the movie industry. Dr. Herbert Blumer, of the University of 
Chicago, asked two hundred Chicago public-school children whether while 
at the movies they bit their nails because of excitement. Almost half ad- 
mitted that they did; others covered their eyes or hid their faces during 
horrifying or frightening episodes. A nurse employed in a Chicago theater 
reports many cases of hysteria after the showing of such a film as The 
Phantom of the Opera, and Dr. Frederick Peterson, a noted neurologist, 
compares the fright which children experience during the showing of 
certain pictures to shell-shock such as soldiers got in the war. 

The methods of the Payne Fund investigation were to measure the 
degree of resistance encountered by minute electrical currents induced 
in the children during the showing of the film and to measure the pulse 
of the subject. These results concerned in general the observation of 
boys and girls in Chicago. One drama is reported to have sent the heart 
beat of a sixteen-year-old boy shooting up to 154 per minute. Dr. Ruck- 
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nick explained one important source of danger in the motion picture: 
“They are sitting quiet;” he said, “there is no chance to express emotion 
in activity; yet they are constantly stimulated. Such excitement in a 
darkened theater is by no means beneficial.” 


“Casual Learning of Word Meanings.”’ By Ralph Haefner. Journal 
of Educational Research, April-May, 1932. In an attempt to throw light 
on one phase of the problem of casual learning, two groups of students 
in a state teachers college were studied in an experiment involving the 
acquiring of the meaning of new words by casual contact with them. 
The results would seem to justify the numerous educational procedures 
which assume the value of casual learning, as in the practices of surround- 
ing the child with objects that provide stimulation, such as displaying 
posters of pleasing design indicating the value of correct health habits. 


“Remediation of College Freshmen in Capitalization.” By W. S. 
Guiler. Educational Method, June, 1932. In a remedial project in capi- 
talization with Freshmen enrolled in the School of Education at Miami 
University remedial procedures, varying from two to twelve hours ac- 
cording to need, were based upon the assumption that improvement in 
learning will be made in proportion as students can be made aware of 
their own shortcomings and in proportion as teaching and practice can 
be brought to bear on individual points of difficulty. With the aid of a 
Student’s Workbook in Capitalization, by Walter S. Guiler and Ralph L. 
Henry, the students involved in the experiment kept records of their 
own shortcomings and progress after self-teaching. Regular class periods 
were scheduled for the twenty-five weakest students in the remedial 
group; while the remaining members, who did their work outside of 
class, were urged to come to the office of the director of remedial instruc- 
tion for assistance whenever they felt a need for it. Students scored their 
own practice exercises by means of correcting keys supplied upon re- 
quest. The retest used was the Guiler-Henry Preliminary Diagnostic 
Test in Capitalization. The final test was the Guiler-Henry Re-Test in 
Capitalization. 

Capitalization usages revealed that the highest error quotient in the 
pretest were (1) “whereas” and “resolved,” and the first word following 
each informal resolution; (2) abstract words strongly personified; (3) 
names of notable historical events; (4) names of notable historical 
periods; (5) names of notable historical movements; (6) names of all 
sacred books; (7) names of days of special observance; (8) the letter O 
when used with nouns in direct address; (9) first and all important words 
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in a title; (10) words derived from names of groups of persons and 
organizations. Twenty other usages, all revealing low error quotients, are 
listed. There was a spread of at least six grades in achievement among 
the students entered in the preliminary survey. The big need for individ- 
ualized remedial instruction was indicated by the diversity of students’ 
difficulties. Comparison of the pretest and the final test shows that cer- 
tain uses of capital letters seem much more difficult to learn than others. 
Finally, although there was great variation in the amount of individual 
improvement, a program of remedial instruction as herein described was 
shown to have great effectiveness. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


BarrRETT H. CLanK—critic, editor, author, associate editor of Drama; 
author of Eugene O'Neill, a Study of the Modern Drama, Contemporary 
French Dramatists, The American Scene, and a brief evaluation of Paul 
Green. 

Grace Loar—A.M., University of Michigan; teacher of English and 
speech, Grafton High School, Grafton, West Virginia. 

CHARLES BALLARD—teacher of English in Morris High School, New 
York City; contributor of verse to general, poetry, and educational maga- 
zines and to well-known anthologies. 

Mary ELINorE SM1tH—B.A., M.A., Smith College; formerly teacher 
of English at Saint Mary’s Hall in Faribault, Minnesota; now doing 
graduate work in preparation for the Doctor’s degree. 

RutTH EvELYN HENDERSON—A.B., Barnard College; M.A., Columbia 
University; a member of the English department of the University of 
New Hampshire; author of the Junior Red Cross Teachers’ Guide, Cal- 
endar of Service through Activities, and the high-school Record, and a 
volume of poems, Whistle of Day; contributor of verse to Scribner’s, 
Nation, Christian Century, World Tomorrow, and other well-known 
journals. 

BERENICE B. Beccs—B.S., Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege; M.A., George Peabody College; assistant professor of education and 
director of reading, Junior High Demonstration School of the State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; contributor to Educational 
Method, School Executives’ Magazine, Elementary English Review, 
Education, and other professional magazines. 
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James M. McCatiistER—Ph.D., University of Chicago; formerly 
research worker in remedial problems, University of Chicago High School ; 
contributor to the Elementary School Journal and the School Review; 
author of An Analytical Study of Reading Deficiencies of Junior High 
School Pupils. 

Grace H. BAKER—B.S. in Education, Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota; critic teacher at Northern Normal 
and Industrial School and teacher of English in the junior high schools 
of Valley City and Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Rosert H. CARPENTER—A.B., Cornell University; teacher of English 
in the New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Aucust H. Mason—A.B., Ohio Wesleyan; docteur de l’ université, 
University of Paris; professor of English in Howard College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; contributor to numerous periodicals. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


LAURENCE R. CaMPpBELL—A.S., San Jose State College; M.S., North- 
western; graduate student at Stanford University and the University of 
Colorado; instructor in journalism at Menlo Junior College; author of 
an unpublished study of the aims and content of journalism courses in 
typical junior colleges of the United States. 

F. M. Darnatt—professor of English in the North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas; frequent contributor to philological 
and educational magazines; a former article on Swift by him appeared in 
the English Journal for September, 1925. 

J. McBriwwe Dasss—A.B., University of South Carolina; M.A., Clark 
University; completing work for a Doctor’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity; head of the department of English at Coker College, Hartsville, 
South Carolina; formerly associate professor at the University of South 
Carolina. 

Ciara F. McIntyre—A.B., Radcliffe College; Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity; professor of English in the University of Wyoming; formerly a 
member of the Butler College and the University of Kansas faculties; 
editor of Parchment, the national magazine of the Quill Club; active 
in a number of professional and academic organizations. 

Joun L. Cox—A.B., University of California; M.A., University of 
North Dakota; instructor in English at the University of North Dakota. 

M. D. INcALts—A.B., Tufts College; president of the College Poets’ 
Honorary Society. 

























































A NOVELIST DISCUSSES WRITING 

Mr. Marks brings to The Craft of Writing’ two useful qualifications: 
ten years of teaching and the writing of five novels. The Craft of Writing 
is, therefore, what we should expect—a well-written, interesting, and 
helpful book. It is not a systematic treatise on rhetoric, but rather a 
discussion of certain fundamental matters which years of experience 
suggest are of major importance. The book is intended for advanced 
students. The style is friendly. There is an abundance of fresh and 


stimulating examples. 


The first chapter, which appeared in the June, 1932, number of the 
English Journal (College Edition), is one of the most provocative in the 
book. A teacher, Mr. Marks insists, should give only destructive criti- 
cism; constructive criticism impedes growth. Imitation of style is harm- 
ful; but a careful analysis of style is, of course, valuable. 

Of the six chapters that follow, two are given to “Words” and “‘Style,’ 
and four to a consideration of three types of writing. 

The entire chapter on “Words” is rich in examples. The section on 
“Anglo-Saxon or Latin Derivatives?” is discriminating and sane. Mr. 
Marks writes nothing new about elegant variation, overworked words, 
and jargon; but what he has written is presented vigorously. The chap- 
ter on style is free from literary mysticism. Students will find the dis- 
cussions of firmness, pace, and rhythm of considerable value. 

In the remaining four chapters—about one hundred pages—Mr. 
Marks discusses problems arising in the writing of essays, short stories, 
and novels. The author’s purpose—the consideration of certain selected 
topics—as well perhaps as a belief that he has written all that is really 
teachable, accounts for the brief treatment given the three types. Mr. 
Marks is unconventional in urging that outlines be prepared after, not 
before, essays are written. He urges students not to neglect narrative 
methods in writing essays. The three chapters on the writing of narra- 
tive have much of value. Mr. Marks has no patience with ultra-modern 
writers who ignore or minimize struggle in short stories. He has little 
good to say of “short” short stories. One may wonder that a chapter on 


1The Craft of Writing. By Percy Marks. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


1932. $1.50. 
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the novel is included, but probably enough students are interested in 
novel-writing to warrant its inclusion. Though the author has written 
nothing really new about fiction, the discussion is valuable because of 
its clarity, its emphasis upon fundamentals, and the reader’s confidence 
in suggestions that have been tested in professional writing. 

STANLEY S. SWARTLEY 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


WHAT DO PUPILS LIKE TO WRITE ABOUT? 

One must say, first of all, that Mr. Coleman’ has chosen a difficult field 
in which to assemble data sufficiently objective to be arresting. The con- 
clusions one readily predicts. That travel, outdoor activities, athletics, 
adventure, and personal experiences are topics of interest to high-school 
pupils one infers from common knowledge of human nature. But life is 
so full of illusion that we need objective evidence occasionally to assure 
us that we need not be dubious about the obvious. 

The methods of the study were worked out with considerable care. 
But even the precautions taken to define the thirty-six categories of in- 
terest leave generous possibilities for overlapping and duplication. Travel, 
adventure, outdoor activity, personal experience, may be four things or 
one. The problem of definition, however, is not unique in this study. 
Probably the hazy zones that separate the categories are inevitable in 
such a broad field as that of human interests. 

The author points out the interesting fact that there is a wider spread 
of choices as pupils proceed through high school—an increasing number 
of miscellaneous topics chosen that do not fit into the categories of the 
study. This broadening and multiplying of interests suggests the desir- 
ability of much free choice in the expressional activity of high-school 
pupils. 

One phase of the study deals with pupil preferences in so-called 
“forms” or “types” of discourse. A hybrid form of classification is used 
in which narration, description, friendly letters, poetry, and news articles 
are co-ordinate headings. The friendly letter may be simply the occasion 
for narration. It is a product of a social situation. The pupil who prefers 
letter-writing to narration may simply be saying that he prefers a func- 
tional activity to a formal theme. He prefers six birds alive to half a 
dozen at the taxidermist’s. 

An unusual amount of detailed labor has been expended in carrying 

1J. H. Coleman, Written Composition Interests of High School Pupils. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. x+117 
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the study through. It represents a faithful effort to define directions of 
pupil interest which might be suggestively helpful to the teacher. Any 
excursion into this elusive field rightly emphasizes the importance of in- 
terest as a motivating factor in expression; and while the results of indi- 
vidual studies may seem meager, the cumulative outcomes may establish 
a trend of evidence which will be significant. 


oy IvAN NSON 
Cotumst1A, Missouri Roy Ivan JOHNSON 


CREATIVE COMPOSITION 

Creative Composition,’ by Camp, Lycan, and Bair, has a title that may 
unduly alarm some worthy teachers. The title is faintly suggestive of the 
assumption that every pupil is an embryonic Keats. But one swift glance 
within the covers suffices to dispel anxiety on this score. The emphasis is 
fortunately on prose, not on poetry. Furthermore, it is evident that the 
writers have come to grips with classroom realities. Instead of abound- 
ing in projects suited only to a youthful prodigy, the book contains num- 
erous exercises definite enough to attract the average practical student. 
Such are the exercises in which the student is offered multiple choices and 
those in which he supplies needed punctuation and capitalization. 

Depending for interest mainly on pupil activity, the text utilizes all 
other sources of interest. It is vivid and concrete and yet it never descends 
to puerility. Many pages are decorated with tiny silhouettes that are both 
significant and fascinating. The force of metaphorical language is de- 
picted through a silhouette that bears the caption, “She froze him with a 
glance,” and that shows a woman staring at a man who is embedded with- 
in a block of ice. Rhetorical principles are clarified for the reader by 
striking and often by humorous illustrations. Inaccuracy is made ridic- 
ulous by quotations from Mrs. Malaprop, such as her appellation for con- 
tiguous countries, ‘contagious countries.” Word-derivation is made en- 
tertaining by the history of such words as “doll” from “Dorothy,” “ma- 
rionette” meaning “little Mary,” “sandwich” from the Earl of Sand- 
wich, who invented a mode of dining that did not interrupt his card game. 
The composition plans that the book gives are vital and stimulating. For 
instance, under the subject of persuasion the mock-trial project offered is 
sure to absorb the energy and to awaken the ingenuity of a delighted group 
of students. For the familiar essay, could anything be more enticing than 
such subjects as ““My Brother’s Telephone Voices” or ‘““My Early Photo- 

1 Creative Composition. By Louise S. Camp, Eva H. Lycan, and Frederick H. 
Bair. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1932. Pp. 435. 
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graphs’? Throughout the text the young writer’s efforts are guided by 
brief excerpts from newspapers and from literature. The range of writers 
drawn upon is wide enough to include Noyes, Tarkington, Dunsany, Gals- 
worthy, Kipling, Edward Lear, Edna Ferber, Ring Lardner, as well as 
many others. The vigor and the verve of Creative Composition, the diver- 
sified material, and the dynamic presentation make it probable that the 
book will enjoy prolonged favor as a high-school text. 
VIRGINIA J. CRAIG 
SouTHWEST Missourr STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Inheritance. By Phyllis Bentley. Macmillan. 

This young English woman, herself a descendant of mill-owners, tells a story 
of social change. Industrial evolution wrecks the fortunes of the ancient textile 
family of Oldroyd, while in its various branches appear inherited traits of different 
ancestors (sound doctrine?). The last of the Oldroyds significantly remarks that ruin 
has come upon them because they turned from love of cloth to love of gold. 


The Store. By T. S. Stribling. Doubleday. 

The second volume of a sociological-historical trilogy of the South. In this story 
of carpet-bagger days the conflict is essentially racial, the white man trying to 
regain his lost ease and power, the negro striving for real independence. The Vaiblen 
family of The Forge again occupies the center of the stage. Background and detail 
of action are carefully built up. 


The Strange River. By Julian Green. Harper. 


Not a pleasant book, but artistically honest as the author sees life. To Philippe, 
unhappily married and father of a son who reflects the family discord, comes the 
torturing realization that he is a coward. The dark emotions of this family and of 
the woman who loves Philippe are powerfully presented. 


Lark Ascending. By Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. 


Readers who enjoyed Jalna will find in the style of Lark Ascending little to remind 
them of their acquaintance with the interesting Whiteoaks. Four New Englanders— 
two of them of mixed nationalities—plunge into a Sicilian atmosphere; and Fay, a 
widow, and her young son experience a new birth, becoming more Sicilian than the 
Sicilians. For the true New Englanders, however, there is a different story. 
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Sacred and Profane Memories. By Carl van Vechten. Knopf. 


Re-written reminiscences formerly printed in periodicals, telling of the author’s 
childhood, his family, the “tin trunk” full of keepsakes and later years of travel 
and experience. “Note on Breakfasts” may arouse your own memories and make 
the “Divine Sara” less ethereal. 


All I Could Never Be. By Anzia Yezierska. Brewer, Warren, and Putnam. 

Another story of the ambitious, intellectual, but highly emotional immigrant 
girl who constantly bruises herself against the reserve of cultivated Americans. Like 
—perhaps too like—Miss Yezierska’s earlier books, this one is valuable chiefly for its 
communication of the immigrant’s feelings. 


Red Smoke. By Isaac don Levine. McBride. 


The Five Year Plan, the official four-volume publication of the reports of the 
Soviet’s own experts, shows that Russia’s poverty of natural resources dooms her 
always to be an agricultural country and poorly agricultural. The dictatorship, flying 
in the face of these facts and of human psychology, is now growing desperate. Thus 
Levine mixes facts and opinion. If Russia really is so poor, the great experiment 
unfortunately ceases to be a test of principle. 


Wild Cat Ridge. By Maristan Chapman. Appleton. 


Three Tennessee mountain boys, Dale Gillow, Vester Lane, and Sadler Jones, 
go treasure-hunting in an old mine from which they dig through into a cave where 
Squirrel Misery (counterpart of Injun Joe) has a hoard of bar silver and Paul 
Revere silverware. There is less humor than in Tom Sawyer, and a supposedly 
mountaineer dialect. 


Chaucer. By G. K. Chesterton. Farrar & Rinehart. 


Chesterton’s capacity for trenchant phrasing, genial and often unexpected humor, 
and quick, disturbing ironic thrusts is written large upon the pages of this inspired 
apologia for the reading of Chaucer. Without presuming to contribute significantly 
to Chaucerian scholarship, he evinces a wide and thorough knowledge of both 
Chaucer and his age. The study presents a challenging analysis of the medieval mind, 
as well as a new and provocative interpretation of Chaucer’s high place among 
English poets. 


Sappho of Lesbos: Her Life and Times. By Arthur Weigall. Stokes. 


Mr. Weigall has reconstructed from the few extant fragments of Sappho’s poetry 
and the results of his own extensive researches in the life of antiquity a plausible 
portrait of the famed songstress of Mitylene. He will be forgiven if he discourses 
at great length upon the political and social history of the times, both because so 
much of Sappho’s life is necessarily a matter of conjecture and because he has en- 
dowed the monuments of the period with life. 


Voltaire. By André Maurois. Translated from the French by Harnish Miles. 
Appleton. 


This prophet of the age of rationalism who shared in the spirit of fierce in- 
dependence characteristic of his time, fortifying it with an economic security which 
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enabled him to defy all the orthodoxies of church and state, appears in these pages 
as a man of paradoxes: a pacifist who taught the warlike Frederick of Germany 
how to write verse; a dreamer who loved to drive hard bargains in a frenzied world 
of commerce; a physical weakling who for generations dominated the thinking of 
half of Europe’s philosophers. 


The Prestige of Schiller in England, 1788-1859. By Frederic Ewen. Columbia 

University Press. 

A study of the presence of Schiller’s ideas and themes in the work of such English 
writers as Mrs. Radcliffe, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the other Romanticists, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Bulwer-Lytton, and the other great Victorian novelists. The 
study includes an examination of periodical and other references to the German 
poet in the English writings of the period. The final chapter offers comparative 
estimates of Goethe and Schiller in the English literary press. 


The Past Recaptured. By Marcel Proust. Translated by Frederick A. Blossom. 

Albert and Charles Boni. 

This seventh and final instalment of Proust’s great novel, Remembrance of Things 
Past, presents the climax of all the forces moving impressively through the preceding 
volumes. It announces the narrator’s solution to his great and all-absorbing prob- 
lem (escape from the destructive power of the archenemy, Time) in the conservation 
of human values through the medium of art. The chief of the characters created by 
this amazing imagination—Odette, Swann, Mme Verdurin, Saint-Loup, de Forche- 
ville, de Charlus, the elder Guermantes—reappear in the final chapter to provide the 
culmination of this tragedy of perpetual change. Particularly the sketch of war- 
time Paris in the second chapter is unforgettable. 


Mark Twain’s America. By Bernard de Voto. Little, Brown. 

A vigorous, daring, frequently controversial biography which makes its final appeal 
to unquestioned evidence without lapsing into academic dulness, and which relent- 
lessly pursues its subject’s faults without minimizing his greatness. Mr. de Voto’s 
interpretation is illuminated by an intensive study of the frontier which played so 
large a part in Samuel Clemens’ life. Some of the chapters, notably that dealing with 
“The River,” are extraordinarily valuable portrayals of important aspects of life in 
nineteenth-century America. As for the evaluation of the works of Mark Twain, 
Mr. de Voto has at least stirred up what will in all likelihood be a searching reap- 
praisal of this great cynic of the Gilded Age, and a prolonged debate as to the 
validity of the Van Wyck Brooks and the de Voto interpretations. 


Julius Caesar. By John Buchan. Appleton. 

This story of the great militarist, imperialist, and autocrat presents in vivid nar- 
rative the great political and personal crises in the life of Julius Caesar. The treat- 
ment is eulogistic throughout, however, and the writer seems to share his subject’s 
inordinate contempt for the masses. This account of the empire builder is neverthe- 





less thrilling, both to the admirer and to the critic. 
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Poetry of the Transition, 1850-1914. By Thomas Marc Parrott and Willard 

Thorp. Oxford University Press. 

An anthology tracing the currents of thought in a period of widespread change as 
reflected in the English verse of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
collection excludes the Victorians and their disciples, as well as those living poets who 
belong to the new era marked by the outbreak of the World War. The Rossettis, 
Coventry Patmore, Morris, James Thomson, Austin Dobson, William Butler Yeats, 
Frances Thompson, Alice Meynell, Henley, Stevenson, Meredith, Hardy, A. E. House- 
man, Kipling, Masefield, Noyes, De la Mare, and Rupert Brooke are among those 
represented by several poems. 


The Waverley Pageant. By Hugh Walpole. Harper. 

The best of the Waverley narratives are brought together in this glamorous 
pageant of chivalry and daring. Hugh Walpole’s Introduction, on Scott as novelist 
and as man, contains discerning criticism by one who is obviously a Scott devotee, 
and a brief biography of the creator of the Waverley pageant. 


The Catholic Anthology. By Thomas Walsh. With additional poems selected 
by George N. Shuster. Macmillan. 


This chronological outline of Catholic poetry includes selections from the works 
of Catholic writers from the first century to the present and a group of poems 
written by non-Catholic writers but reflecting Catholic influence. Among the more 
famous writers of recent times represented in this collection are Robert Bridges, G. K. 
Chesterton, Joyce Kilmer, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Edwin Markham, Alice Meynell, 
Coventry Patmore, Agnes Repplier, Francis Thompson, and Oscar Wilde. 


Tales of Sherlock Holmes, by Sir A. Conan Doyle; The New Testament ; Pére 
Goriot, by Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
National Home Library Foundation. 

Recent publications of this organization which is attempting to popularize the 
great classics of literature by presenting them in fifteen-cent editions. The little 
books are attractive and set in legible type. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Using English, Book II. By Luella B. Cook. Harcourt, Brace. 


This advanced high-school composition textbook is based upon some of the 
best recent theory in the field of English instruction. The entertaining style, the 
psychological organization of material, the abundance of suggested activities, the 
striking and amusing illustrations by Fred Cooper, represent a distinct departure from 
the conventional in textbook-writing. Both the form and the content aspects of 
composition are treated with extraordinary skill and comprehensiveness and every 
legitimate device for the arousal of pupil interest has been brought into use. 
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Practical Workbook in English. By William D. Lewis and James F. Hosic. 
American Book. 


A general workbook in high-school English, designed especially to accompany the 
Lewis and Hosic new Practical English for High Schools: Third Course. The first 


section reviews the chief principles of English grammar and punctuation and pro- 
vides a large mass of illustrative material. In Parts II and III are given practice 


exercises in grammar and punctuation and in composition. The pad is of the loose- 


leaf variety. 


A Workbook in Vocabulary Building. By Harriet R. Lockwood. Macmillan. 


These forty-three exercises provide laboratory outlines for the unit on words in 
high-school composition. All significant phases of word-study are recognized in the 
manual, including the alphabetical arrangement of words, pronunciation, accent, 
syllabication, hyphenation, definition, spelling, and almost twoscore other types of 
practice work on words. 


Les misérables. By Victor Hugo. Abridged and edited by Douglas Gordon 
Crawford. Revised by H. Y. Moffett. Macmillan. 


An abridged edition for American boys. The long and difficult descriptive passages 
have been omitted, as have all other passages that hinder the progress of the action. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Effective English: A Handbook of Composition. By Louis Wann. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 


This new manual for college English offers guidance to the Freshman who is 
more interested in immediate assistance than in academic inductions made in defense 
of the rules. The counsel given is for the most part positive, and accompanied by 
numerous illustrations. 


The Spoken Word in Life and Art. By Estelle H. Davis and Edward W. Mam- 
men. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


A text in speech fundamentals which summarizes fully the physiological and the 
phonetic principles involved and suggests a practical program of training for the 
beginner. Selections for oral reading and public delivery are supplied in sufficient 
quantity. 


University Debaters’ Annual, 1931-1932. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. 
Wilson. 


Constructive and rebuttal speeches of debates delivered in American colleges dur- 
ing the last debating season. The topics are “Russian and American Civilizations,” 
“Control of Production and Distribution in Major Basic Industries,” “Wage Cutting 
and Business Recovery,” “Capitalism on Trial,” “Intervention in the Caribbean,” 
“Recognition of Russia,” “Cancellation of War Debts,” and “The Centralized Control 
of Industry.” Extensive bibliographical material is supplied. 
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The Theatre Library. By Rosamond Gilder. Theatre Arts, Inc. 


A bibliography of one hundred titles relating to the theater, including books on 
the theater in general, on the history of the drama, on the contemporary European 
and American theater, on the theater of the Orient, and on the theory and practice 
of the drama. 


Pompilia and Her Poet. By Harriet Gaylord. Introduction by Charles Hanson 
Towne. Third Edition. Modern Classics. 


An appreciation and interpretation of the Brownings for the uninitiate, charmingly 
written and faithful to the facts. The story of the difficult Ring and the Book is 
lucidly, even thrillingly, told in Part One, an excellent commentary on that great 
poem. Part Two deals with the poet himself, giving particular attention to the Brown- 
ings’ romance and marriage and their love poetry. Miss Gaylord’s characterization 
makes the two personalities uncommonly real. 
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